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THOUGHTS ON THE BASIS OF AGNOSTICISM. 


BY WILLIAM T, HARRIS, 


The very numerous treatises on Ethics of the present time in- 
dicate the whereabouts of philosophical activity. The philo- 
sophical common mind (so to speak) stands where the mind of 
Kant stood more than one hundred years ago. It is the positive 
side of the “Auf klarwng”—the clearing up of consciousness—first 
a negative movement of revolt from all tradition, all customary 
beliefs, all habitual modes of thought, all conformity to institu- 
tions—a cleansing of the mind from all that is imposed upon it 
from without. Next, the mind begins the positive movement of 
taking an inventory of its possessions, of its own inalienable mat- 
ter and force, its inseparable ideas and principles. From these 
innate ideas and principles it proceeds to reconstruct its view of, 
the vagies. and to tind what there is in it that is demanded by 
man’s nature. He asks for the nature of the first principle of 
the universe, his own origin and destiny, and the true form of the 
conduct of life. 

The first question of all concerns the Conduct of Life: that is 
the most practical of all questions, and a matter of daily and hourly 
concern to each human being. The negative movement repudi- 
ates all that it finds prescribed—all prescription—hence all use and 
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wont, all moral customs. But these most essential relations to 
every-day life cannot be ignored. There is an external constraint — 
here, in case of violation. Society, as organized into an institution 
of justice, will not permit the practical violation of its laws, no 
matter how much one’s theoretic views are opposed tothem. The 
moral basis of social and political organizations is felt and ac- 
knowledged by all, or by the vast majority. Hence “free think- 
ers,” or emancipated spirits, must set themselves to account for 
the ethical world in which they live and must live. If ethics is 
left as something alien—something entirely artificial and imposed 
on the individual from without—his emancipation will be incom- 
plete in essential particulars. His first business must be to find 
a ground for moral customs, habits, and conventionalities in his 
own nature. 

This first effort at reconstructing the world of institutions pro- 
duces ethical philosophies. We know with what wonderful depth 
and completeness Kant and Fichte have behaved in this field. But 
all labor in this direction arises from a desire to preserve the free- 
dom of thought which the first protest had asserted. Hence even 
the utilitarian systems and the mechanical systems of morality are 
on the positive, or constructive, side of the Aufklarung. They 
concede morality as necessary and substantial, aud endeavor to 
deduce it from the constitution of man. The immense develop- 
ment of empirical science in the past century has brought the 
common consciousness of educated people up to the contemplation 
of the problem: Are right and wrong mere conventional distinc-. 
tions, or do they rest on the nature of man and the structure of 
the universe? If we arrive at “free thinking,’ what basis for 
morality have we then? Scarcely a thinker of the materialistic 
school but has deemed it necessary to explain the origin and im- 
portance of ethical ideas. 

Universal and necessary ideas, if there are any, must all have 
the same explanation which is given to the moral ‘ideas. If habit- 
ual association is the origin of all our universal and necessary 
ideas, including the moral ideas, and physiological conditions are 
the cause of habitual association, the anthoritative power of such 
ideas is very much abated. For it is our negative conditions, the 
limitations incident to our finitude, that furnish the origin of these 
ideas. Sir William Hamilton had gone so far on this road as to 
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suggest that the idea of causality is due to a mental impotence. If 
physiological conditions are the basis of necessary ideas, it follows 
that these ideas are subjective, and neither universal nor necessary 
in any objective sense. They may be universal and necessary 
throughout the universe, but it by no means follows from the fact 
that we seem to see their universality and necessity. “ How do 
we know but that somewhere in the universe there are,” etc., 
ete. is the general form of agnosticism resulting from this first 
phase of explanation of our ideas. 

At this point there is a chasm yawning between the objective 
universe, as it is conceived to exist in itself, and our knowledge 
of it. Moral ideas, and other seemingly universal and necessary 
ideas, must appear to us to represent the absolute nature of objec- 
tivity, the trend of the absolute purpose which animates the uni- 
verse. But the consciousness of the Aufklirung perches itself 
outside of itself and its necessary ideas—outside of the universe 
even, and says: “To me it is not given to know things in them- 
selves. What I know is subjective only. It may or may not have 
its correspondence in things in themselves. Were I differently | 
constituted things would appear differently.” 

This physiological standpoint for psychology determines at once 
the character of the ontology. It was Victor Cousin who laid so 
much stress on the fact that the theory of psychology determined 
that of ontology. John Locke and Immanuel Kant both began 
their systems with an investigation of the faculty of cognition. 
So did Hobbes, so did David Hume. 

Kant’s theory of psychology is, after all, not so widely distinct 
from that of the physiologists of our day—at least in one impor- 
tant respect. He holds that our mental constitution (and it may 
be material or spiritual) furnishes the forms for all our knowing, 
and that all our knowing is subjective. For that reason, we are 
limited to our own subjective forms of the mind when we gen- 
eralize. Of the objective constitution of the world we are, and 
always must be, ignorant. 

It is true, says Kant, that we have certain postulates—moral 
principles and regulative ideas, which are practically objective 
for us; we must assume their universal validity. But in this the 
Kantian is little better than the physiological psychologist, who 
also admits the practical necessity of moral principles and logical 
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laws of thought, but explains them by habitual association, based 
on physical constitution. If our “constitution is the negative 
limit to our knowledge which confines us to a purely subjective 
field of cognition,” it matters little whether it is physiological or 
spiritual. With the physiological view we feel certain that the 
soul perishes with the body, but with the Kantian view we find 
- only that our supposed insight into the soul’s immortal nature is 
illusory—a “ paralogism of pure reason.” After this discovery of 
the fallaciousness of our insight, we may believe in immortality, if 
we can: it is a postulate of our practical activity, and so forth. 
We have nothing but subjective ideas wherewith to discriminate 
between physiology and psychology, and we cannot say that Kant 
finds for us any sufficient refuge from materialism. 

Nevertheless, Kant is so much more subtle and discriminative 
in his thinking than the other sceptical thinkers of modern times 
that he is unequalled as a discipline for the training of philo- 
sophical thinkers. He teaches us how to find exactly the essential 
objects and the crucial problems of method. He teaches us how 
to concentrate the rays of our mind into a focus on these essential 
questions. He shows us, by the way, the criticism of innumerable 
shallow views, and enables us to dispose of them. He furnishes 
us just the critical data with which to arrive at positive results. 

Kant’s standpoint is easily turned from a negative one, essen- 
tially agnostic and sceptical, into a thoroughly positive one far- 
nishing a basis for a philosophy that is not merely dogmatic, 
though positive ; and not sceptical, though critical ; but an exhaas- 
tive, speculative view elevated above the realm of possible doubt 
or scepticism. His post is one on the utmost advance of scepti- 
cism—the turning point where it proves the reductio ad absurdum 
of scepticism, and renders insight into the objective and absolute 
nature of things. 

This reductio ad absurdum—the self-refutation of scepticism or 
agnosticism—may be briefly given : 


Self-Refutation of Kantian Agnosticism. 


Thesis ; We cannot know things-in-themselves. 
Proof: Because all our knowledge is determined by certain 
general forms which are forms-of-the-mind—the general constitu- 
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tion or nature of the mind. Some of those forms are the ideas of 
Time and Space, which are forms of sense-perception ; other forms 
are ideas of Quantity, Quality, Relation, and Mode, which are 
forms of our reflection upon objects, or forms of generalization of 
experience. These forms are subjective—the mental coefficient 
in the product of knowledge. It is impossible to tell what the 
objective factor of knowledge is, or would be after this mental 
factor has been removed. 

Antithesis : Our knowledge is not merely subjective, but ex- 
tends to things-in-themselves. 

Proof: Because our universal and necessary ideas are all of 
them seen to possess universality and necessity, for the reason that 
they are logical conditions of the existence of the world and of 
its contents. They are seen to be necessary forms for all experi- 
ence in the fact that they are the only forms in which objective 
existence is possible—and hence this necessity and universality 
arise wholly from the function they have as conditions of the 
existence of objective reality. Therefore, the universal and neces- 
sary ideas of the mind—Time, Space, Quality, Quantity, Rela- 
tion, Mode, and all others—possess the characteristic of subject-ob- 
jectivity—“. e., of being equally conditions of thought and Being. 
That which makes them “ universal and necessary ” is their obvi- 
ous character of exhaustiveness—they are not some attributes of 
objectivity, accidental to its being, but essential conditions of it, 
without which objectivity were impossible. 


Resolution of the Antinomy. 


I. The Thesis and Antithesis agree in acknowledging universal 
and necessary ideas. But the thesis affirms their subjectivity only, 
while the antithesis affirms both their subjectivity and objectivity. 

The thesis as well as the antithesis recognizes universal and 
necessary ideas by this characteristic: they furnish an essential 
condition for objective existence; the latter would be impossible 
without them. But the thesis infers from this necessity their ex- 
clusive subjectivity, and forgets that its ground for their subjec- 
tivity is their essential objectivity. 

III. The antithesis sees their subjective character, and does not 
forget their objectivity on which it is based. Hence it concludes 
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that they are universal—that is to say, both objective and sub- 
jective. 

IV. Hence the antithesis is no part of an antinomy; the thesis 
disappears in the antithesis, and the latter becomes the concrete 
principle, expressing the whole truth. 

Proof: Any assumed attitude of scepticism denies objectivity 
to ideas. In denying objective validity to ideas, it posits a limit 
to the subjective, and posits a field of objectivity over against the 
subjective. In thus assuming a judicial attitude in regard to the 
two provinces, the subjective and objective, it has assumed to 
transcend subjectivity and take for itself 2 universal point of view 
in order to give each province its just dues. 

The critical philosophy posits a distinction between a sphere of 
cognition and a sphere of things in themselves. This distinction 
is a quality-distinction—a sphere in which somewhat and other 
mutually limit each other. But to make quality apply to the 
subjective and objective in this way is to subvert its own doc- 
trines, which hold quality to be merely swhjective and hence no 
principle that will apply to objectivity. 

By no possibility can a philosophical doctrine assume a sceptical 
attitude in regard to the objectivity of ideas, without assuming for 
itself what it denies to ideas. It must make an objective applica- 
tion of ideas in order to prove their subjectivity and their non- 
objectivity. 

Space and Time, if made purely subjective, do not lose their 
character of being the logical condition of the existence of all 
bodies and movements. Time and Space are the logical condition 
of the existence of the world, whether we choose to call them 
objective or subjective. Hence it becomes a play on words; we 
might as well say: ‘‘ We can know only the subjective because all 
objective is subjective.” The world is likewise subjective if Time 
and Space are subjective. 

Quantity, quality, relation, and mode, if made purely subjec- 
tive, do not lose their character, but only make all that partakes 
of their nature subjective. ; 

Hence whatever is Quantity—one, many, or a totality—is 
subjective. 

Whatever is Quality—«. ¢., reality, negation, or limitation— 
is likewise subjective. 
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Whatever is Relation—7. ¢., involves dependence or influence 
of any sort, whether of causality or of substance, or any 
other relation—is also subjective. 

Whatever possesses Mode—whatever is either possible or im- 
possible, existent or non-existent, contingent or necessary 
—is subjective. 

Now a purely “ objective” that possessed no mode—was neither 
existent nor possible—would be just the objective that is left for 
Kantian aguosticism ; but this is not at all the unknown “ thing- 
in-itself” meant by such agnosticism. They have not observed 
the fact that their inventory cf what is subjective has exhausted 
the possibilities of Being and left no space or time or existence, 
or possibility for Things-in-themselves outside of the subjective. 
The very category of “ objective” itself is a category of relation, 
and itself therefore a subjective distinction. 


Physiological Agnosticism. 


Again, supposing the sceptic or agnostic were to take the stand- 
point of physiological psychology and not the Kantian—still the 
self-refutation would be quite as real, although not so obvious. 
Kant. has developed the elements of contradiction in scepticism to 
the last degree. This is the merit which gives to his works their 
great value as a propdeutic in philosophy, and furnishes so fruit- 
ful a germ for new systems of thought. The physiological psy- 
chology, on the other hand, is not critical, but naive and dogmatic. 
Instead of discriminating to endless extent the various categories 
of thought, it confuses them with utter unconcern.’ It thinks that 
quantity and quality are interchangeable; that no ideas are uni- 
versal and necessary. It assumes, without critical examination, 
that thought is a determinate, a product, a particular kind of 
secretion—or at least a function—of the brain. Being thus deter- 
minate, it is gvalitative, or has limits as regards an outlying sphere 
of reality. The view of the world and things is determined by 
the physical constitution of the organ of the mind. Were the 
body different the mental view would be different. If surround- 
ing conditions, such as food, climate, hereditary descent, ete., 
vary, then mind varies. This is carried out to its ultimate conse- 
quences when one holds that our minds might be so constituted 
that we should regard 2-+ 3 as making 4, or 2+ 2 as making 5. 
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But in all cases the criticism of the faculty of cognition is per- 
formed by that faculty itself. It is a self-measurement. In meas- 
uring there must be a seale or measuring-rod to which the object to 
be measured must be applied; and the scale must extend beyond 
that which is measured by it, or else the limits of the object will not 
be ascertained. But here the same faculty must serve in one 
capacity as the scale or standard, and in another capacity as the 
object measured by it. Hence whatever results are reached with 
regard to the object measured, the same results will be true of the 
faculty of cognition regarded as scale or measure. Hence the 
cognition will be unable to place itself side by side with some- 
thing else and mark off its own limits. It is obliged to posit for 
itself whatever other it may regard as a limit. Hence it is always 
self-determined and not qualitatively determined at all. (A quali- 
tative determination is one in which somewhat and its other 
mutually /émit each other.) Any criticism that attempts to fix 
- the limits of human cognition will meet this difficulty. Z¢ wll 
presuppose that it has before it as its object both itself as limited 
_ and the object which limits it. The theory that mind is a fune- 
tion of brain, and limited by the structure of the brain, is formed 
by an intellect that knows not only the structure of brain, but the 
structure of an indefinite number of other bodies. Not only this, it 
knows the nature of those general conditions, space and time and 
movement, which are the logical conditions of all physical exist- 
ence. Hence there are no limits to be found in the intellect that 
indicate any qualitative limits known to belong to brain. 

In general, the position taken by. agnosticism, that there is a 
possibility that necessary ideas do not apply to things in them- 
selves, is itself a position taken as regards objective possibility or 
non-possibility ; hence it is self-contradictory. Reduced to its 
lowest terms, it says: “ Objective possibility is sufficiently known 
by the human mind to affirm of it its difference from any human 
knowledge of it.” 


The Unification of Science. 


THE UNIFICATION OF SCIENCE. 


BY ALFRED ARNOLD. 


“The Law of Relativities” implies a universal science. This 
law—that phenomena or things perceived are only the effects of 
methodical relations or interactions of other things—is an ac- 
cepted scientific fact, evident in our experiences. 

The following paper gives the final analysis of all Being; har- 
monizing, and bringing into the field of science, physics, meta- 
physics, and religion. 


First Principles. 


Principles and phenomena, jointly, constitute all Being—the 
inner and outer worlds—self, and not self. Principles are inde- 
structible, inner and outer relativities ; and Phenomena, or things 
perceived, are effects of their unstable relations. What we per- 
ceive as matter is a phenomenon; it exists only as an effect of un- 
stable interactions or relations of inner and outer principles. It has 
no abstract existence, either in the outer or the inner world. Pro- 
fessor Huxley, in “Lay Sermons,” says: “ Matter may be called 
a form of thought.” Dr. Tyndall, in “ Virchow and Evolution,” 
says: “Matter is that mysterious something by which all has 
been accomplished.” Physicists, generally, accept the Boscovitch 
theory, that matter consists of immaterial atoms of force. These 
irrational, contradictory definitions result from considering mat- 
ter as an abstract, indestructible substance. Mistaking unstable, 
phenomenal matter for indestructible physical principles leads to 
belief in personal annihilation. But, as that which appears as the 
material body results, like all physical phenomena, from the in- 
teraction of outer physical and inner conscious principles, we know 
that neither the phenomenal body nor the interacting physical 
principles cause consciousness; and, as neither the creation nor 
annihilation of these interacting physical and conscious principles 
is thinkable, we are forced to conclude that they are ever-exist- 
ing; hence immortality of mind and body; so-called death being 
only a change in the conditions of the phenomenal body. Anni- 
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hilation and creation are only changing the adaptations of con- 
stant means to unstable phenomenal ends, so that, the creation of 
new ends being the inevitable annihilation of the old, all creatable 
things are destructible; only physical and mental means or prin- 
ciples always will and—though little of the past is remembered— 
always did exist; that either conscious or physical principles, or 
that any indestructible thing had a beginning is unthinkable ; 
whatever can be done can be undone; to alternately do and undo 
phenomena is the Order of Nature, but the Principles of nature 
can be rationally thought of only as constant; without beginning 
or end. 

The following deductions from Natural Science give the con- 
stituent parts of all Being and their general modes or methods— 
the Inexorable Order of Nature : 


Relativities, and their realized relations, constitute all being. 
The relativities are constant inner and outer principles, and their 
changing methodical relations or interactions result in states ot 
consciousness or phenomena—definite, unstable, perceived, phys- 
ical and mental being. (2) We know that a phenomenon re- 
sults from a relation, because, like no other thing than a definite 
relation, its annihilation is the inevitable creation of another. 
And as only principles are potent and indestructible, they are, in- 
evitably, the elementary relativities. (3) Methodical annihilations 
and creations of specific relations of principles—phenomena, or 
things that appear—constitute the order of nature. Appearances 
are not unlike the things that appear, because the appearance is 
the identical and only thing that appears. As this appearance, or 
thing that appears, results from the interaction of both inner and 
outer principles, previous to this interaction, not the thing, but 
only its cause existed. As the forms, motions, and forces of waves, 
which appear to us through physical sense, result from the inter- 
action of inner and outer principles, they are only joint inner and 
outer existences ; therefore undulating ether is an imaginary sub- 
stance used to give a definite idea of the modes of outer prin- 
ciples whose realized relations with inner conscious principles are 
heat, light, color, ete. (4) Atoms, molecules, and molecular mo- 
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tions are only working hypotheses employed to fix a vivid, definite 
idea of principles, their combinations, relations, and methodically 
changing relations. (5) Science has resolved all matter to force, 
and force to potentiality ; and, as we know that potentiality is only 
a relation of principles in the order of nature, we know that force 
is only a relation ; its annihilation being the creation of the poten- 
tial relation. (6) We know that phenomena are the realized re- 
lations of dynamical and conscious principles, because only modes 
of motion pass to and from the seat of consciousness. 


Il. 


Consciousness inevitably implies personality—self—the Ego. 
Sensation, thought, emotion, memory, want, volition, power or 
effort to relieve, and relief are, as persistent principles, properties 
of self; and their unstable, methodical, realized relations with 
each other, and with other principles, are phenomena or expe- 
riences. (2) [larmonious relations are pleasurable, discordant re- 
lations are painful; therefore pleasurable relief from our several 
wants is proportionate to our knowledge of the essential prin- 
ciples, and of the essential methods of bringing them into the 
essential relations. Hence the value of knowledge, and our in- 
centive to acquire it. (3) We cannot reasonably assume that 
any specific thing is unknowable, because only infinite knowledge 
can know the limits tu future finite knowledge; only abstractions 
—nonentities—are impossible to knowledge. (4) Self and not 
self imply each other; they are joint existences. They consist of 
both principles and the relation of principles, and are, therefore, 
ever existing, remaining constant through the successive changes 
of their phenomena. But, as memory does not extend to our 
known personal identity of early childhood, our previous identity 
is of course forgotten ; present memory comprises nothing before, 
and only an infinitesimal part of our momentary experience 
since, birth. Self, or personality, consists, either of ever-existing 
principles, or of only unstable phenomena subject to creation and 
annihilation—there is no middle ground. And it is absurd to 
assume that infant body and mind is not a new relation of pre- 
viously existing personal, as well as physical, principles; assum- 
ing that personality results from only impersonal principles is 
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equivalent to emits that it results from nothing, which is 
absurd. 


II. 


As states of consciousness —phencmena—result from physical 
and mental interaction or relations, mind and body are inevitably 
inseparable; and the study of Biology is only searching for the 
physical, sensiferous, and mental principles; the indestructible 
personality discerned only through our reasoning faculties. (2) 
We have the same evidence that our bodies, perceived in dreams, 
trances, etc., distant from the torpid body, are seats of conscious- 
ness or self, as that our wakeful bodies are—viz., they are, to self— 
materialized seats of conscious, personal identity ; they are sen- 
siferous, thinking, emotional bodies, Therefore, as these several 
bodies comprise the material, sensiferous, thinking, emotional prin- 
ciples—consciousness or self—it matters as little how long or short 
the duration of any specific body, as of any other unstable phe- 
nomenon ; for each body being only a specific relation of physical 
and personal principles is, when destroyed, as inevitably followed 
by another as are the properties of matter when destroyed, or as 
the relation of a moving man on a chess-board is followed by an- 
other and different one. (3) As phenomena are relations of both 
personal and external principles, like phenomena are inevitable to 
like inner and outer relations, but unlike phenomena result when 
the inner relations differ, as in the color-blind, lunatics, clairvoy- 
ants, and dreamers, who perceive phenomena not perceived by 
others at the same time and place, and others perceive phenomena 
not perceived by them. The usual state of personal relations is 
called the normal state, and unusual states abnormal; all states 
‘are, of course, equally natural, and the most plensmnble state pro- 
portionate to pain, whether esnal or unusual, is the most desirable 
state. (4) Sensiferous organs present only unstable, physical 
phenomena. The so-called indestructible elementary substances 
are unstable materialized relations, and their disappearance in 
chemical combinations is their total annihilation, and the creation 
of other specific relations, or wholly different material things. (5) 
Time and Space are principles or relativities, from whence the 
phenomena extension, form, limitation, motion, succession, etc., 
are derived. 
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IV. 


Self and not self are, then, jointly Nature, as inseparable as 
God and the intelligence that Nature displays. God is in us, and 
we in him. “In him we live, and move, and have our being.” 
As principles are only methodical designs, they are attributes of 
him. He is Universal Being—the ever-existing, omnipresent, 
omniscient, omnipotent “I AM”—and all conscions beings are 
integrals. Our knowledge of him is infinitely greater than our 
knowledge of man, because we discern in man only an infinitesi- 
mal part of the intelligence we discern in Nature. 


Creation and Annihilation. 


Physical furce and all other physical properties are subject to 
practical creation and annihilation. Physical force is static when 
it pertains to rest. It is created and annihilated by changing the 
space relations between the fulcrum and two ends of a lever. As 
the substance of the lever remains constant, the static force created 
is only the physical realization of a relation of principles pertain- 
ing to space—only the result of modes or methods—and we create 
it and annihilate it by methodically changing the space relations 
of these principles—e. g., the static force of gravity is increased 
and diminished by less or greater distance. 

Force is dynamical and effective when it pertains to motion. 
A body at rest on the surface of the earth is moving round the 
centre of the earth more than a thousand miles an hour; to stop 
this motion, the body must be moved in the opposite direction 
with a like velocity relative to its then position on the surface of 
the earth ; so that both motion and rest are constant conditions of 
every mass and molecule of matter. They are two relations in 
space. The changing space relations between molecules or masses 
we call motion, and the unchanging relations we call rest; and 
the interchange of these relations we call force or energy. The 
body at rest on the surface ‘of the earth had not, nor has it now, 
any mechanical force, but it was subject tu a potential relation of 
principles pertaining to time and space, and changing that rela- 
tion destroyed that potentiality, created force, destroyed that 
force, and created another and different potentiality in the oppo- 
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site direction. There is no conservation of physical energy. 
There is no more energy in a lifted than in an unlifted weight, in 
a bent than in an unbent bow, nor in motion than in rest. So- 
called potential energy is a specific, inert relation, which must be 
totally destroyed and another created to bring energy into exist- 
ence. 

The potentiality of a pound weight moving eight feet per sec- 
ond equals one foot-pound of power. Now change the relation 
of space to time, from 8:1 to 16:1, and it increases the potentiality 
fourfold. As the same constant pressure or force that gave the 
velocity of eight feet per second, or one foot-pound in one quarter 
of a second, applied through one foot of space, gives sixteen feet 
per second, or four foot-pounds in half a second, applied through 
four feet of space—all else but relations pertaining to time and 
space having remained constant —it follows that motion and 
dynamical force are only relations of principles pertaining to time 
and space, and we create and annihilate them by methodically 
changing the relations of these principles. The force that sinks 
an enemy’s ship exists not in the powder and ball, but is a specific 
relation of dynamical principles pertaining to time and space, to 
which powder, ship, and ball are, as our analysis of motion showed, 
equally subjective; and this relation is created by methodical 
action of finite mind or will. Therefore, that mental effort which, 
through whatever means, changes the relations of these constant 
principles—as immaterial as the will to which they are subject— 
creates and annihilates physical force, motion, and rest, whether 
they relate to masses, as cannonballs, or to the molecules of the 
brain. And as these methodical principles are intelligent designs 
in the Order of Nature, it follows that the elements of the Uni- 
verse are only attributes of Supreme Mind, of which finite minds 
are integrals. 

When the mind brings the proper dynamical principles into 
proper relations, and then, through the brain, nervés, muscles, 
hand, and cue, realizes the relations as physical sense, by moving 
hand, cue, and billiard-ball, each impact of cue, balls and cushions 
of the table, is a creation of a specific physical force, secondary to 
the will-force. The player, previous to each stroke, mentally 
brings the proper principles of dynamics into proper relations, 
thus originating a special law to govern the ball after it leaves the 
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cue, and then will-force, by giving proper motion to brain mole- 
cules, muscles and cue, executes this law through all its ramifica- 
tions of secondary forces and motions in accordance with his origi- 
nal design. When the dynamical principles are brought into 
proper relations, the created forces are as truly realized to mental 
sense as they are to physical sense when, afterwards, physically ex- 
pressed. The first is cognition, the second recognition. Though 
we are physically insensible to the will’s action on the brain, we 
are sensible of its effect on the hand and cue, and tracing the 
physieal force back, from the cue to the first impulse of the brain, 
inevitably traces the will force ¢o that impulse. 

Now imagine that physical force is indestructible, and that the 
force of each impact of the cue was communicated to it, from 
molecule to molecule, throughout all time and space, governed 
only by physical, which is mechanical law. Imagine that this 
mechanical force, in the form of chemical action, in the brain of 
these players evolved the thought that they would play this game 
of billiards one year thereafter, and at the end of that year evolved 
another thought that they would postpone the game another year. 
And then that this persistent force evolved the thoughts, wills, 
and physical actions of these players during these two years which 
resulted in the written history of Engiand by one, and that of 
America by the other, and at the appointed time, to a moment; 
this indestructible force gave the molecules exact, proper direc- 
tions and velocities, ut each proper impact of the cue, and at the 
same time deluded the players into the belief that they and not zz 
originated all this. Imagine all these experiences to have origi- 
nated only in physical or mechanical law, and we comprehend 
the absurdity of that “scientific imagination ” which “ discerns in 
matter all the promise and potency of life.” 

As changing the relations of anything is—like moving a man 
on a chess-board—the annihilation of the old relation, and inevita- 
ble creation of another, so all so-called decompositions of matter 
are total annihilations of the old matter, and actual creations of 
the new. In the decomposition of water the relation of principles 
which constitute hydrogen and oxygen are brought into being 
only when those which constitute water are annihilated; metals 
are oxidized in water only by destroying water relations and cre- 
ating others; if water were hydrogen and oxygen, it would be 
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combustible and explosive, because things exist only in their quali- 
ties; decomposing water with the poles of a battery distant from 
each other is a practical demonstration that water is not combined 
hydrogen and oxygen. Inertia exists not in rest, nor in constant 
velocity; but changing these relations to either accelerating or 
retarding motion creates it. Chemical discoveries of new kinds 
or qualities of matter result only from methodically changing 
the relations of chemical principles; hence the persistence of 
these discoveries. Experimental research is only searching for 
unknown methodical relations of principles essential to the 
existence of some specific physical thing. Matter, then, persists 
only as a constant succession of annibilations and creations; 
its persistence being the joint persistence of relativity and re- 
lation. 

Pleasures and pains are realized relations of physical, mental, and 
moral principles, and knowledge of these principles enables us to 
create the former and destroy the latter—as fire, wisely employed, 
results in pleasure; but pain, caused by incendiary fires, is a spe- 
cific relation of physics, vice, and folly, created by the incen- 
diary. 

Physical things, then, are brought into being by methodical 
mental power, whether it be the fiat of God in a physical uni- 
verse, or of finite power in the vocal expression of thouglit, or the 
movement of a steamship—as when, in practical affairs, the prin- 
ciples of chemistry, mechanics, law, trade, morals, etc., are care- 
fully considered and brought into proper relations by voluntary 
mental power, which then physically demonstrates, or realizes as. 
physical sense, the desired relation. Not these constant princi- 
ples alone, but the Supreme, or the finite designer and creator of 
their several essential relations, is the cause of definite physical 
being. 

Evolution. 


- That the Order of Nature is inexorable and consists, in part, of 
the freedom and power of finite beings to create pleasurable and 
destroy painful relations, to the extent of their knowledge of its 
methods, and that its modes of progress is “survival of the fittest,” — 
is evident. But that theory of evolution which wholly subjects 
mind to physical law is contradicted by science, and by every 
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willed action of its self-deluded believers. Man’s physical power 
is proportionate, not to his muscle, but to his knowledge and 
wisdom. Suspend all will-power over matter for one minute 
in any great city, and no more would be heard of the evolu- 
tion of intelligent automata. Human progress comes not from 
waiting, Micawber-like, for something to turn up or be evolved, 
but from the consciousness and execution of personal power 
to create pleasurable relations from omnipotent, constant prin- 
ciples. 

The existence of will power over matter, being as evident as 
the existence of reason, can, no more than reason, be reasoned out 
of existence. 

Supreme law, or the Order of Nature, is founded on justice ; 
and human iaw, or the order of State, is intended to be so found- 
ed; not justice to an isolated person—no such person exists—but 
to the person as a part of the Universe, or as a part of the State. 
Most pleasure results from knowledge of, and obedience to, these 
laws ; but each subject is free to disobey them through ignorance 
or through vice—which is ignorance of true policy—and suffering 
the penalty tends to his education and virtue. Thus, Supreme 
design or law makes progression—“ survival of the fittest ””—in- 
evitable, and secures, without amendment, all the harmony and 
pleasure possible to individual freedom and finite knowledge, in 
every stage of progress. And, moreover, law, penalties, and free- 
dom are essential to the existence of conscious beings—no suffer- 
ing, no wants; no wants, no action; no action, no life. And life 
is possible only to freedom ; to be wholly subjective is to be wholly 
passive, and to be wholly passive is death. Thus, by analyzing 
phenomena, we find absolute perfection in what otherwise appears 
like impertection. 

It needs no argument to show that Supreme Intelligence reigns 
in the order of nature, because all get intelligence from there, 
and none can suppose it comes from where it is not. And, fur- 
thermore, as intelligence implies personality, and personality emo- 
tional, sympathetic feeling; answer to prayer—sincere, ardent: 
supplication for a harmless object, either uttered or expressed in 
thought—evidently accords with the Order of Nature. But, 
through unwisdom, few just and needful prayers are offered, and 
few are answered. 
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Two States of Personal Being. 


Self occupies two alternate normal states of being—wakeful 
and sleeping states. The so-called abnormal states—somnambu- 
lism, clairvoyance, hallucination, and illusion—may be called semi- 
sleeping states. 

The fact that some persons are, at the moment they wake, 
always conscious of dreaming, though the dream may escape 
memory the next moment, and that we often discern conscious- 
ness in others in partial or unrestful sleep, though they do not 
remember having dreamt, and that pleasant dreams make sleep 
no less refreshing and invigorating to both mind and body, and 
that somnambulists and clairvoyants retain self-consciousness, but 
retain no memory of it, makes it reasonable to conclude that con- 
sciousness and mental activity are constant in sleep, and in all 
other torpid, inoperative conditions of the material body. 

That physical things perceived in dreams, including a new body 
distant from the torpid, sleeping body, are as real as those per- 
ceived when awake, is demonstrated so far by the real physical 
light seen by clairvoyants and somnambulists, and as all physical 
things are relations, all realized relations must be equally real and 
practical for the purposes to which they are adapted ; the shadow 
is as real as that which casts it—in fact ail being is real; the 
question Science puts to Nature is not What is real? but What 
is? The words unreal, unnatural, and supernatural have, in our 
present state of knowledge, no meaning whatever. The body 
realized in dreams is to self a vivid, materialized, sensiferous, 
thinking, emotional body, and the wakeful body is to self only 
this; all physical phenomena of either state are, to the person 
_ changing states, destroyed, and others, differently conditioned, 
appear in the other state. Both physical and mental sense being 
equally real in both states, it is absurd to assume that they are re- 
lations of real things in one state and of nothings in the other ; from 
nothing, nothing proceeds; but physical phenomena proceed from 
‘inner and outer means then and there existing, and changing the 
existing means changes the phenomena. All means, modes, and 
methods are subjects for experimental research. As the organs of 
sense are inoperative in the sleeping, torpid body, mind in dreams 
is as dependent on the body distant from the torpid body, and on 
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other physical things then perceived, as it is on the torpid body, 
and things perceived when awake. Greater rapidity of thought, 
with less circulation of blood in the brain, is almost conclusive 
that self is not in the sleeping body, but is in the dreaming body 
distant from the sleeping body. 

To explain these phenomena by the words “ abnormal,” “imag- 
ination,” “delusion,” “indigestion,” etc., is only expressing igno- 
rance of the principles in nature of which they are all the realized 
relations. And as our lives are nearly equally divided between 
these two states of being, and as changing states without inter- 
ruption of consciousness suggests immortality of personal identity, 
mind and body, in their several states or conditions, should occupy 
the first place in scientific investigation. Religious Faith has done 
its work well, but advanced minds now want demonstrative proof 
of a future life more than they do any other new discovery. 


Universal Science. 


Rational pleasure being the sole object of knowledge, Science 
may be best defined as knowledge of specific methods of prevent- 
ing and destroying specific pains and creating specific pleasures. 
It enables us to create pleasurable relations known to the ignorant 
only as “ favorable circumstances,” or “ good luck,” and to avoid 
or destroy painful relations, known as unfavorable circumstances, 
or “bad luck ;” and as pleasures and pains are the realized rela- 
tions of physical, mental, and moral principles subject to our wills, 
to the extent of our knowledge and wisdom, Science should in- 
clude all, in one general method. 

We know, then, from a rational analysis of our experiences, that 
physical and mental phenomena are unstable, realized relations of 
constant principles, and as these principles form the basis of uni- 
versal being, they are the proper basis for a Universal Science 
broad enongh to include self-respect, knowledge of God, profound, 
logical, religious sentiment, and evidences of immortality. 
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GOD IN HIS ETERNAL IDEA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE THIRD PART OF HEGEL’S “ PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION” BY 
F. LOUIS SOLDAN. 


If God is thus contemplated in the element of thought, he is, so 
to say, before or outside of the creation of the world. Inasmuch 
as he is so in himself, he is the eternal idea which is not yet posited 
in its reality, and is, therefore, as yet, the abstract idea. 

God in his eternal idea is in this form still in the abstract ele- 
ment of thinking, not in that of comprehension. This pure idea 
is what we have already become acquainted with in the preceding 
sections. It is the element of thought, the idea in its eternal Pres- 
ent as it is for free thought which has the fundamental determina- 
tion of being unobscured light, of being identity with itself; it is 
an element which has not yet the attribute of alienation or other- 
ness in it. 

In this element there is: 

1. A determination necessary, since thinking in general is dif- 
ferent from thinking which comprehends [things as a whole]. 
The eternal idea, in and for itself in thought, is idea in its abso- 
lute truth. Religion has, therefore, a content, and the content is 
object; religion is the religion of man, and man, among other 
things, is thinking consciousness. The idea must consequently 
exist for thinking consciousness; man, however, is not merely 
this ; in thinking alone he becomes truly man, for thinking alone 
the universal object exists, for it alone exists the essence of the 
object, and since in religion God is the object, he is essentially the 
object for thought. He is an object inasmuch as the spirit is con- 
sciousness, and he is for thinking, because it is God who is the 
object. 

God cannot exist as God for the sensuous, reflecting conscious- 
ness—that is to say, not according to his eternally in and for 
itself existing essence ; his phenomenality is something different ; 
it exists for sensuous consciousness. If God existed in sensation 
only, man would not rank higher than the animal; he certainly 
exists for feeling also, but only in his phenomenality. Neither 

| does he exist for the ratiocinative consciousness; reflection is, in- 
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deed, thinking, but it is also contingency for which the content 
may be ever so arbitrary, or limited. God may be such a content, 
or may not. Essentially he is for thought. This must be said 
when we start from the subjective, from man. But we reach the 
same conclusion if we begin with God. Spirit exists only as re- 
 vealing itself, as distinguishing itself for the spirit for which it 
exists; this is the eternal idea, the thinking spirit, or spirit in the 
element of its freedom. 

In this, God is self-revelation, because he is spirit ; but he exists 
not yet as a phenomenon. It is, therefore, essential that God 
exists for the spirit. : 

Spirit [as object] is the [same as the] thinking spirit. In this 
pure thinking the relation is immediate, and there is no difference 
which could separate them ; there is nothing between them; think- 
ing is the pure unity with itself, where all that is dark, all that is 
obscure, disappears. (See note on p. 136.) This kind of thinking 
might be called pure intuition since it is the simple activity of 
thinking, in which there is not separation between subject and ob- 
ject; and, properly speaking, these two do not yet exist. This 
kind of thinking has no limitation ; it is universal activity ; its 
content is the universal itself; it is pure circulation, or pulsation 
within itself. It will, however, arrive also at : 

2. Absolute diremption. How does this act of distinction take 
place? Thinking, in actu, is unlimited. The first distinction is, 
that the two sides which we have looked upon as the two modes of 
the principle are different according to their points of departure. 
The one side, subjective thinking, is the movement of thinking by 
which it rises from immediate, particular being, and elevates itself 
therein to the universal and infinite, as is the case in the first 
proofs of the existence of God. In so far as it has reached the 
universal, thinking is unlimited; its end is infinitely pure think- 
ing, in which all the mists of finitude have disappeared. It then 
thinks God; all particularity has disappeared, and thus religion, 
the thinking of God, begins. The other side is the one which has 
the second point of departure, which starts from the universal, 
from the result of that first movement, from thinking, from the 
idea. The universal, on the other hand, is movement in itself, 
which consists in its power to distinguish itself in itself, and to con- 
tain this distinction in itself, but in such a way that it does not ob- 
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scure the universality. (See note on p. 136.) Universality here 
has a difference in itself, and proceeds in its entirety. This is the 
abstract content of thinking, and this abstract thinking is the re- 
sult which has been arrived at. 

Both sides oppose each other thus: Subjective thinking, the 
thinking of finite spirit, is a process as well, it is mediation in it- 
self; but this process lies outside of it, behind it, and religion be- 
gins only when this thinking has arisen. It is thus in religion 
pure, motionless, abstract thinking. Concrete thinking, however, 
coincides with its object, for it is the thinking which begins with 
the universal, which distinguishes itself and goes on in union with 
this distinction ; the concrete is the object for thinking as think- 
ing. This thinking is, therefore, abstract thinking, and, in conse- 
quence, it is the finite; for the abstract is finite, but the concrete 
is the truth and the infinite object. 

3. God is the spirit; in abstract determination he is determined 
as the universal spirit which particularizes itself; this is the abso- 
lute truth, and that religion is the true one which has this content. 

The spirit is this process, it is movement and life; in other 
words, it can distinguish and determine itself, and the first deter- 
mination is, that spirit exists as this universal idea itself. This 
universal contains the whole idea, but it only contains it [implicit] ; 
it is idea only in itself. 

In the judgment, there is the alien, which stands over against 
the universal, the particular; there is God, as that which is dis- 
tinguished from himself, but he is so in such a way that this dis- 
tinct thing is his whole idea in and for itself. Thus these two 
determinations are the same for each other ; they are identity, they 
are one, and this distinction is not cancelled merely in itself, not 
merely for our knowing, but rather in such a manner that. their 
identity is posited, and that these distinctions cancel themselves. 
It is implied in this distinction that the difference is posited as nu-- 
gatory, and thus each [distinct phase] is in the other as in itself. 
In this process lies the nature of spirit itself, or, expressed in the 
form of feeling, it is eternal love. The holy spirit is eternal love. 
If we say : God is love, it is a very sublime and true saying, but it 
would be meaningless to take it simply as a simple determination,. 
without analyzing what love is. 

Love is a distinction of two, who yet, for each other, are simply 
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not distinguished. The feeling and consciousness of this identity 
is love. Love is this being-outside-of-myself: I have my self- 
consciousness not in myself, but in another; yet it is another in 
which alone I am satisfied, and at peace with myself (and I exist 
solely because I have peace in myself; if I lack this peace I am the 
contradiction which disintegrates itself); this other or alien, while 
thus being outside of me, has its self-consciousness in myself alone, 
and the two are only this combined consciousness of this sundered 
being and of their identity. This perceiving, this feeling, this cog- 
nizing of unity, is love. 

God is love, é. ¢., he is this distinguishing, and [at the same time] 
the nugatoriness of this distinguishing, this playing with distinc- 
tion without being in earnest with it, which is posited as being 
cancelled, ¢.¢., [he is] the eternal, simple idea. 

This eternal idea has found expression in Christian religion in 
what has been called the holy Trinity—that is, God himself, the 
eternally triune God. 

God exists here only for the thinking man, who quietly remains 
withdrawn within himself. The ancients called this enthusiasm. 
It is the purely theoretical.contemplation, the highest repose of | 
thinking, but it is at the same time the highest activity in grasping 
the pure idea of God and in becoming conscious of it. The mys- 
tery of the dogma of what God is, is here communicated to man- 
kind; men believe in it, and are already blessed with the highest 
truth when they receive it in their image-conception only, or as a 
mental representation, even when they are not conscious of the 
necessity of this truth, and do not comprehend it. Truth is the | 
disclosure of what spirit is in-and-for-itself; man is spirit himself, | 
therefore truth exists for him, but truth as it comes to him at first © 
does not have for him the form of freedom; it is something that — 
is given to him, something which he has received, but which he | 
can reccive only because he is spirit. This truth, this idea, has — 
been called the dogma of the Trinity—God is spirit, the actiyity of | 
pure cognition, activity which is by itself. It was principally Aris- 
totle who conceived God in the abstract determination of activity. 
The pure activity is a knowing (Actus Purus, in the time of the 
scholastics), but pure activity, in order to be posited as activity, must 
be posited in its phases (Momenten). In the process of knowing, an | 
other, an alien which is known, is necessary, and when the knowing , 
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| cognizes it, the other becomes appropriated by it. In this process 
it is contained that God, who is eternally in-and-for-himself, begets 
himself eternally as his Son, and distinguishes himself from him- 
self; it is the absolute [diremption as exhibited in the form of] 
judgment (Urtheil). What he thus distinguishes from himself 
does not have the form of otherness, of alien being, but the thing 
distinguished is immediately nothing but that from which it is 
distinguished. God is spirit; no dimness, nor tint, nor blending 
enters this pure light." The relation of father and son has been 
taken from organic life, and is used as an image-concept only. This 
_ natural relation is only a simile, and therefore does not quite cor- 
respond to what it is intended to express. We say God begets 
eternally his son, God distinguishes himself from himself, and in 
these expressions God forms the starting point of our exposition. 
We say: He does this, and is in the posited other strictly by him- 
self (the form of love), but we ought to know that God himself is 
this entire activity. God is the origin [the cause]; he does this, 
but he is in the same way the end, he is the totality ; and, as total- 
ity, God is spirit. God as merely father is not yet the full truth. 
(The Jewish religion cognizes him thus, without the son) ; he is, on 
the contrary, beginning and end. He is his own presupposition, 
he makes himself such (this is only another form of the distine- 
tion), he is the eternal process. The statement that this is the truth, 
and the absolute truth, may, perhaps, appear to have the form of a 
1 TransLator’s Note.—Hegel takes his similitudes here and elsewhere, at times with 
preference, from Gocthe’s peculiar work on the “ Theory of Colors.” Goethe considered 
Newton’s theory erroneous, and believed that colors were produced by the joint action of 
two elementary principles—light and darkness—that is to say, by an admixture of the two. 
A small degree of darkness mingling with light, for instance, produced yellow; dark- 
ness with little light, blue. “To produce color, light and obscurity, darknese and bright- 
ness, or, if we wish to use a more general expression, light and non-light are necessary. 
Nearest to the light we have the color called yellow ; another, nearest to darkness, we call 
blue. . . . These two primary colors, each by itself, may produce new colors, by their 
condensation or obscuration. . . . Colors are to be looked upon as half lights, or half 
shadows, and thus when mixed together they lose their special qualities and produce a 
shade of gray.” (‘‘ Goethe’s Theory of Colors,” Introduction.) ‘Colors are the effect 
which colorless, transparent, and opaque bodies have on the light.” (Jd., iv, 688.) “‘ The 
dimness of the medium is often the necessary condition (i. ¢., for light to produce the 
phenomenon of color”). (Jd., iv, 6,691.) “Every modified light may be looked upon as 
colored ; indeed, we may call every light, in so far as it is seen, color. Colorless light, 
colorless surfaces, are, in a measure, abstractions.” (Jd., iv, 690.) 
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postulate. But it is the task and whole content of philosophy to — 
make it known as that which is true in and for itself. In philoso- | 
phy it is shown that the whole content of nature and of spirit gravi- | 
tates dialectically towards this centre as its absolute truth. It can- 
not be our object here to prove that the dogma, this still mystery, 
is the absolute truth, for this is done everywhere in philosophy. 
The following may be said in further explanation of these deter- | 
minations : 

A. When it is predicated of God what he is, the attributes are 
given first: this is God; he is thus determined by predicates ; this 
is the manner in which the idea is grasped by the image-con- 
ception or mental representation, and by the understanding. 
Predicates are determinations, particularizations: goodness, om- 
nipotence, ete. 

These predicates are not, indeed, natural immediateness, but they 
have become current through reflection; and thereby the deter- 
mined content has become as immovably fixed as the natural content 
is, as which God has been represented in natural religion. The 
natural objects, like sun, sea, ete., ave; but the determinations of 
reflection are just as identical with themselves as natural imme- 
diateness. 

The Orientals have the feeling that this is not the true way of 
expressing the nature of God, and say, therefore, that he is 
aroAvevupos, and that he cannot be exhausted by predicates; for 
names, in this sense, are the same as predicates. 

The true defect of this manner of determining God by predi- — 
cates lies in the circumstance which gives rise to this infinite © 
number of predicates, namely, that these predicates are particular — 
determinations only, and that there are many such particular deter- 
minations given to a subject which is indeterminable and without 
differences in itself. Since they are particular determinations, 
and, since these particulars are considered according to their 
determinateness, since they are thought, they contain a contrast 
and contradiction; and, in this view, the contradictions are not 
cancelled. 

The same appears in the assertion that these predicates are to , 
express the relation of God to the world; the world is another | 
thing than God. As particulars they are not adequate to his na- 
ture ; in this lies the other manner of regarding them, namely, as , 
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relations of God to the world—as omnipresence, omniscience of 
God in the world. 

They do not contain the true relation of God to himself, but 
his relation to something else—the world; thus they are limited, 
and fall into contradiction. We have the consciousness that God 
is not represented living and real, when so many particulars are 
enumerated in succession. Their contradiction is not truly can- 
celled by the abstraction of their determinateness, when the un- 
derstanding demands that they should be taken only in sensu 
eminentiori. The true cancellation of the contradiction is con- 
tained in the idea, which is God’s self-determination to be what is 
distinct from himself, but the idea is also the eternal cancellation 
of this distinction. 

The distinction, if left in this condition, would be contradiction : 
if the distinction remained fixed, finiteness would be the result ; 
the two elements are independent of, and yet in relation to, each 
other. Itis not the nature of the idea to let this difference remain, 
but also to cancel it; God posits himself in this distinction, and 
likewise cancels it. 

In asserting predicates of God which are particulars, we en- 
deavor first to cancel this contradiction. This is an external 
activity ; it is owr reflection, and the circumstance that it is exter- © 
nal, that it falls within us, implies that the contradictions cannot 
be cancelled. The [absolute] idea itself is the cancellation of this 
contradiction ; its own content and determination is to posit this 
distinction and to cancel it absolutely, and in this lies the life and 
animation of the idea itself. 

B. In the metaphysical proofs of the existence of God we see 
that mode of procedure which, starting from the idea, arrives at 
being, and we see that the idea is not only ideal, but that it is, 
that it has reality. In this standpoint, which we now occupy, 
originates the interest to pass from idea to being. 

The divine idea is the pure idea, the idea without any limita- 
tion ; the absolute idea involves this: that the idea determines itself, 
that it posits itself as what is distinct from itself. This is a phase 
(moment) of the divine idea itself, and, since the thinking, reflect- 
ing spirit has this content present and before itself, there lies in it 
the need of this transition and movement. 

The logical element of the transition is contained in those so- 
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called proofs : it is intended to proceed, by means of the idea, from 
the idea and through the idea itself, to objectivity and being in 
the element of thinking. This process, which appears as a sub- 
jective need, is itself content, is one’ phase (moment) of the divine 
idea itself. 

When we say God created a world, it is nothing but a transition 
from the idea to objectivity, but the world is here determined as 
something essentially other than God. It is the negation of God, 
and is external to him; is without or outside of him, is godless. 
Since the world is determined as this other thing, we do not have 
before us the distinction as inhering in the idea itself, and remain- 
ing within the idea; 7. ¢. being, objectivity, shall be shown to 
lie in the idea as activity, consequence, and as the self-determi- 
nating process of the idea. 

It is demonstrated thereby that this content, in itself, is the same 
as the one which is a requirement in the form of the mentioned 
proof of the existence of God. God, in the absolute idea, or in 
the element of thinking, is this simply concrete universal ; ¢. ¢., 
he posits himself as an alien or other thing, but does it in such a_ 
way that this other is immediately and directly posited as God 
himself, that the distinction is ideal only, that it is cancelled imme-_ 
diately, and that it does not attain the form of externality; this is 
what is meant by saying that the distinction must be demonstrated | 
by means of and in the idea. 

It appears from logic that it is the nature of each determinate 
idea to cancel itself, to exist as its own contradiction, to become 
in this what is distinct from itself, and to posit itself as such dis- 
tinction. Thus the idea itself is still marked with the one-sided- 
ness and finitude of being something subjective, since the deter- 
minations of the idea, the differences are posited only as ideal, and 
not as actual differences. This is the idea which makes itself 
objective. 

When we say God, we have expressed his abstraction only:; or, if 
we say God the father, the universal, we have expressed him only 
according to finitude. His infinity lies in this, that he cancels this 
form of abstract universality of immediateness, and by this the 
difference is posited. But he is also the cancellation of this differ- 
ence. In this alone he becomes true reality, truth, infinity. 

This idea is the speculative idea; 7. ¢., the rational, since it is 
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thought, since it is the thinking of the rational. On the other 
hand, the non-speculative thinking, the thinking of the understand- 
ing, stops at the difference as a difference, and in the same way at 
the finite and the infinite. ‘The quality of being absolute is 
ascribed to both [of the latter], and hence relation to each other, 
and thus unity [is predicated], and with it contradiction. 

C. This speculative idea stands in contrast with the sensuous, 
and also with the understanding ; it is, therefore, a secret for both 
—for sensuous contemplation and for the understanding. It is 
a pvornpov for each; 7. ¢., in regard to the rational element in it. 
The nature of God is not a secret in the ordinary sense, and least 
so in the Christian religion, for there God has made himself 
known, has shown what he is, there he is revealed; but it is a 
secret for sensuous perception, for the image-conception, for the 
sensuous mode of contemplation, and for the understanding. 

) The sensuous has, on the whole, externality for its primal prin- 
ciple ; it is being-outside-of-itself ; differences are beside each other 
in space, after each other in time; time and space are the exter- 
nality in which differences exist. The sensuous view and mode of 

' contemplation is accustomed to have before itself such difference 

as is outside itself. The basis and presupposition of this view is, 
that the differences for themselves thus remain separated from 
each other. 

That which is [contained] in the idea remains, therefore, a 
secret to this mode of contemplation, because the idea has quite 

_ another mode, relation and category, than sensuousness. The idea 

__ is this distinguishing which is at the same time no distinction, and 
which does not remain in this distinction. God views himself in 

_ that which is distinguished from him; in his other he is allied to 
himself only, is only in himself therein, is linked but to himself ; 

_ in his other he sees himself. 

This is quite contrary to the sensuous [view]. In the sensuous, 
one thing is here and another is there ; each is looked upon as some- 
thing independent; it is looked upon as not having such a nature 
as to have existence by having itself in another. In the sensuous, 
two things cannot be in one and the same place; they exclude each 
other. 

In the idea these differences are not posited as excluding each 

| other, but as existing in this connection or joining together only 
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of the one with the other. This is the true supersensuous and not 
the ordinary supersensuous, whicl: is said to be above, for the lat- 
ter is also sensuous; 7. ¢., it is disjoined, external, and contingent. 
Only because God is determined as spirit, externality is cancelled ; 
and this is, therefore, a mystery for the senses. 

In the same way this idea stands above the understanding, and is , 
a secret for it. For it is the nature of understanding to remain in 


the categories of thinking, to cling to them and to look upon them | 


as being simply outside of each other, separated from each other, 


as being opposed to each other, and as being fixed. The positive ~ 


is not what the negative is; [nor is] effect, cause. 

But it is just as true for the idea that these differences cancel each 
other. Because they are distinct things they remain finite, and it 
is in the nature of the understanding to remain in the finite; and 
even when looking at the infinite, understanding sees on one side 
the infinite and on the other the finite. 

The true standpoint is, that the finite and the infinite which 
stands opposed to the finite, have no truth, are but transi- 
tions in themselves. This is, therefore, a secret for the power of 
sensuous representation and the understanding, and they rebel 
against the rationality of the idea. The opponents of the dogma 
of the Trinity are found among those only in whom the sensu- 
ous element or the understanding predominates. 


Nor can the understanding grasp anything else—that is to say, » 


the truth of anything else. Even animal life exists as idea, as 
the unity of idea, of soul and body. For the understanding each | 
appears separated, but it is at the same time true that the differ- 
ence is in a process of cancellation ; living is nought but this per- 
petual process. 

What is living ¢s, it has impulses, wants, and with this distinction 
and difference in itself, they rise in it. Thus it bears a contradic- 
tion in it, and the understanding looks upon the differences with 
the idea that the contradiction cannot be cancelled, and that, 
when these differences are brought in relation to each other, 
there subsists nothing but the contradiction which cannot be can- 
celled. 

This is correct enough; the contradiction cannot cease when 
these are insisted upon as perennial distinctions, but the reason 


of it is, that understanding stops at these differences. Whatever — 
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is living has needs, and therefore is contradiction; but the gratifi- 


cation of these wants is the annulment of the contradiction. 

In my desires, impulses, needs, I am self-distinguished within 
myself. But life means the annulment of the contradiction, or 
the gratification of the desire; it seeks to set it at rest, but in such 
a way that this contradiction may rise again. It is the alternate 
succession of distinction, contradiction, and the annulment of it. 

These phases differ in regard to time; there is sequence; one 
oceurs after the other, and therefore they are finite. But the 
understanding, in considering desire and gratification, does not 
even comprehend that in the affirmative [element], in self-con- 
sciousness, the negation of self-consciousness, the barrier, the 
want, exist at the same time, but that I, as self-consciousness, at 
once stretch forth my hand beyond this want. 

This is the definite idea of the wvarypiov. Mystery is the name 
which we also use for the inconceivable or incomprehensible ; that 
whicb is called incomprehensible is the idea itself, the speculative, 
the thinking of the rational ; but it is by thinking that the distine- 
tion [or inward diversity of contents] stands out clearly and dis- 
tinetly. 

If we think an instinct or desire, it is but an analysis of what 
the instinct or desire is. Affirmation and, in it, negation, self- 
consciousness, gratification, and desire. To think it means to cog- 
nize the distinct element that lies in it. When the understanding 
approaches this, it says: This is a contradiction, and on this it in- 
sists; it adheres to it, quite contrary to the experience that life 
means nothing but the annulment of these distinctions. 

When the instinct or desire is analyzed, the contradiction ap- 
pears, and one might say: The desire is something incompre- 
hensible. The nature of God is just as much incomprehensible. 
What is called incomprehensible is nothing but the idea itself, 
which contains this attribute in it: namely, that it distinguishes, 
and the understanding stops at this distinction. — 

Understanding says: This cannot be comprehended; for the 
principle of the understanding is the abstract identity with itself 
and not the concrete identity, where these differences are in one. 
God is the One, the being of beings for the understanding. This 
identity, which is empty and lacks distinction, is a delusive fabric 
of the understanding and of modern theology. God is spirit, that 
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which makes itself objective to itself and knows itself therein ; 
this is concrete identity; and thus the idea is at the same time an 
essential phase (moment). But, according to the abstract idea, the 
one as well as the other are independent for themselves, and at 
the same time they are correlatives, and thus the contradiction is 
there. 

And this they call the incomprehensible. The idea is the annul- 
ment of the contradiction ; understanding can never achieve the 
annulment of the contradiction, because it starts from its own 
presupposition, namely, that they are and remain simply indepen- 
dent of each other. 

The saying that the divine idea is incomprehensible may be at- 
tributed in part to the fact that, since religion is the truth for all 
men, the content of the idea appears in sensuous form, or in the 
form of the understanding. It appears in sensuous form, and thus 
we have the expressions father and son, expressing a relation ex- 
isting in the life of man, a designation taken from sensuous life. 

Truth is revealed according to its content in religion, but this 
content exists also in the form of the idea of thinking, of the idea 
in speculative form. No matter how happy those forms are which 
faith possesses, as “son,” “ begotten son,” ete., they are perverted 
at once when the understanding begins to meddle with them and 
to carry over into them its categories; it can show contradictions 
therein to its full satisfaction whenever it pleases. Understanding 
has the power and the right to do this by its distinction of these 
forms from their reflection in itself. But it is God, the spirit, who 
himself cancels these contradictions. Spirit has not waited for the 
understanding to remove the determinations which contain the 
contradiction. It is the nature of spirit to remove them. But it 
is its nature at the same time to posit those determinations, to dis- 
tinguish itself in itself, to produce this diremption. 

There is another form which the action of the understanding 
takes. We say: “God in his eternal universality has for his na- 
ture that he distinguishes himself, determines himself, that he 
posits what is alien or other to himself, and then also that he cancels 
the difference so that, in it, he is in himself; by this self-creation 
alone spirit zs.” But here understanding steps up and carries with 
it its categories of finitude, counts one, two, three, and thus mixes 
the unfortunate form of number with it. But number has nothing 
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to do with this; counting is here totally empty of thought and 
meaning, and thus, if this form is therefore carried over into the 
question, there is emptiness and absence of idea in it. 

Reason can use all the categories of understanding, but it also 
annuls them; this is what it does in this instance; but this is a 
hardship for the understanding, for, because its categories are used, 
it believes itself to have gained a right in them; but they are mis- 
used when used as they are in the understanding, in saying: three 
are one. It is therefore very easy to point out contradictions in 
such ideas, distinctions which are antithetic in form, and the bare 
and empty understanding thinks that it is doing something great 
when it collects them. All that is concrete, all that is living, bears, 
as we have shown, this contradiction in itself ; dead understanding 
alone is identical with itself. But, in the idea, the contradiction 
is annulled also, and only in this annulment the spiritual unity 
exists. 

At a first glance it looks as if it were a matter of course, some- 
thing natural and artless to count the phases or stages (momente) 
of the idea as three and one. And yet if, according to the nature 
of number which has thus been mixed up with it, every determina- 
tion is fixed as one, and then three ones must be comprehended as 
only one one, it becomes, as it seems, the hardest, or, as it may be 
expressed, the most unreasonable demand. For the understanding 
conceived only of the absolute independence or self-dependence of 
the one and absolute separation and disintegration. Logical con- 
templation, on the contrary,shows the One to be dialectic in itself 
and not truly independent. It is only necessary to think of mat- 
ter, which is the real one that offers resistance, but is heavy; 7. ¢., 
it shows the tendency not to be as one, but to cancel its self-depen- 
dent existence, its being for itself, and thus itself pronounces the 
latter something nugatory ; of course, since it remains only matter, 
this most extreme externality, this remains only a tendency ; mat- 
ter is still the poorest, most external, and unspiritual mode of be- 
ing; but gravitation, this cancellation of the one, constitutes the 
principle of matter.’ 


? TRansLator’s Note.—The characteristic of matter is gravitation. Gravitation is the 
striving of matter toward the centre of gravity. The centre of gravity is a geometrical 
point. A point is immaterial. Thus matier has for its characteristic the tendency 
towards and dependency on the immaterial. ‘ 
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_ The one is, in the first place, quite abstract ; these “ones” are 
still more deeply expressed in a spiritual way by being defined as 
persons. It is the nature of personality that it is based on free- 
dom, on primal, deepest, innermost freedom ; but it is at the same 
time the most abstract mode in which the freedom manifests itself 
in the subject when the latter knows: I am a person, I am for 
myself; that is simply a fixed and rigid principle. 

The determination of these differences as each being one, or even 
as each being a person, this infinite form in which each phase 
(moment) is to be as a subject, seems to be an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to our complying with what the idea demands, namely, that 
these distinctions be considered as not distinguished, but as simply 
One, as the cancellation of this difference. 

Two cannot be one; each person is something rigid, inflexible, 
independent ; each is existence for itself. Logic shows the cate- 
gory of One that it is a poor category, that it is One quite abstract. 
As regards personality, the contradiction seems to be carried so far 
in it that it becomes incapable of any solution ; but the solution 
lies, nevertheless, in this, that this threefold person is but One, and 
the fact that the personality is posited therewith as a vanishing 
phase (moment) only expresses that the antithesis must be taken, 
not as a contrast of lower order, but in the absolute sense ; and just 
in this extreme it cancels itself. The nature and character of this 
person, or rather subject, is so constituted as to cancel its isolation 
and separation. 

It is the nature of morality and love to give up one’s particu- 
larity, one’s particular personality, and to expand it into univer- 
sality. The same is true in the family, in friendship, where this 
identity of one with the other exists. In doing what is right 
towards the other, I consider him identical with myself. In friend- 
ship and in love I give up my abstract personality and thereby 
gain it, namely, the concrete personality. 

The truth of this personality is indeed this, that we gain it by 
merging it into the other. Such forms of the understanding prove 
themselves immediately in experience such as cancel themselves. 
The person retains his identity in love and in friendship; by love 
it has its subjectivity, which is its personality. If the personality 
is abstractly retained in religion, in this instance, the result is 
three Gods, and in this the infinite form, the absolute negativity, 
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is forgotten. If the personality is not severed or dissolved, the 
result is the Evil or the Bad, for the personality which does not sur- 
render itself to, and disappear in, the divine idea, is the evil or bad 
principle. In the divine unity personality is posited as dissolved, 
and the negativity of the personality is only in the phenomenon 
distinguished from that by which it is cancelled. 

The Trinity has been reduced to the relation of Father, Son, 
and Spirit; this is a childlike relation, a childlike, natural form. 
The understanding has no such category, no relation which can be 
- compared with this in regard to fitness and adequacy, but it must 
_ be remembered that it is only an image, a simile; spirit does not 
. clearly enter into this relation. Love would be a still better ex- 
| pression, but Spirit is the true one. 

The abstract God, the father, is the universal, the eternal, com- 
prehensive, total particularity. We stand on the basis of spirit; the 
universal here comprehends everything in itself; the other, the 
son, is the infinite particularity, the phenomenon; the third is the 
individuality or singularity as such; but the universal, as totality, 
is itself spirit, all Three are the Spirit. In the third, we say God 
is spirit, but the latter has also a presupposition ; the third is also 
the first. This must be remembered as essential. For, when we 
say: God in himself, according to the idea, is the immediate, self- 
dirempting power which returns into itself, he is this only in so 
far as he is Negativity immediately related to itself—7. ¢., absolute 
reflection in itself, which is in itself the determination of spirit. In 
wishing, therefore, to speak of God in his first determination ac- 
cording to his idea, and then to pass over to the other determina- 
tions, we find that we have already spoken of the third ; the last is 
the first. If, in order to avoid this, or on account of the imperfection 
of the idea, we begin abstractly and speak of the first only according 
to its determination, we call it the universal ; then that activity of . 
creation, or of producing, is in itself a principle differing from the 
abstract-universal, and may appear, and appears, as a second princi- 
ple, as manifestation or phenomenon (Logos, Sophia), and the first 
as the “ Abyss.” This is explained by the nature of the idea; it ap- 
pears in every aim, in every animated principle. Life sustains itself. 
To sustain means to proceed to differentiation, to a struggle with 
particularity, to find one’s self distinguished from inorganic nature. 
Life is a result only when it has created itself; it is a product 
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which, in the second place, continues producing, the product is life 
itself; ¢. ¢., it is its own presupposition, it passes through its pro- 
cess, and nothing new arises; what is produced has existed from 
the beginning. It is the same with love and reciprocating love. 
Only because love exists, the beginning, and all further activity is 
the confirmation by which it is at the same time produced and 
sustained ; but the product had existence already ; it is a confirma- 
tion, and there is no result which was not there at the beginning. 
In the same way the spirit presupposes itself. It is the begin- 
ning. 

The difference through which the divine life passes is not an 
external one, but must be determined as an internal one, in such a 
way that the first, the father, must be conceived in the same way 
as the last. Thus, the process is nothing but a play of self-suste- 

nance, the assurance of self-existence. 
_ This determination is important because it forms the criterion by 
which many conceptions of God may be judged, and their defi- 
ciencies judged and recognized ; the latter are frequently caused by 
the fact that this determination is overlooked or misunderstood. 

We consider the idea as it is determined in pure thinking, and 
by pure thinking. This idea constitutes all truth, and is the one 
truth, and every particular that is to be comprehended as truth 
must be comprehended in the form of this idea. 

Nature and the finite spirit are the product of God, and there is, 
therefore, rationality inthem ; that a thing is made by God implies 
that it contains truth, divine truth in general—é. ¢., the determi- 
nation of this idea in general. 

The form of this idea is found in God as spirit only; if the 
divine idea is given in forms of finitude, it is not posited as it is 
in and for itself (only in spirit is it so posited), but exists there in 
a finite manner ; the world, however, is something created by God, 
and, therefore, the divine idea always constitutes the basis of what 
it is. To cognize something means to cognize and determine it 
according to the form of this idea in general. 

In former religions we have traces of this trinity as the true 
determination, especially in the Indian religion. Consciousness 
there became aware of this threefold existence; it conceived that 
the One could not remain One; that it is not as it truly should be, 
that the One is not the truth, but must be comprehended as this 
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' movement, as this differentiation, in general, and as relation. The 
| Trimurti is the rudest form of this determination. 

But in this the third element is not the spirit, and true concili- 
ation, but birth and departure — coming, going, and changing — 
which latter category is the union of differences, but a very subor- 
dinate union. 

_ The idea is perfect, not as an immediate phenomenon, but be- 
comes so when the spirit has finally come to dwell in its church ; 
when spirit—the immediate, believing spirit—has risen to thinking. 
It is of interest to consider the fermentations of this idea, and 
to learn to recognize its principle in the wonderful phenomena 
which present themselves. The defining of God as the Triune 
has, at last, been quite discontinued in philosophy, and theology is 
no more in earnest with it. In both it has been attempted to 
belittle the Christian religion by saying that this determination is 
older than the Christian religion, and was taken from this or that 
source. Such historical matter, in the first place, has no force at . 
all in regard to inner truth. In, the second place, it is quite clear 
that those older nations and individuals did not know, themselves, 
what they possessed in this idea; they did not cognize that it con- 
tained the absolute consciousness of trath; hence they possessed 
it only [as one] among other predicates or determinations, as some- 
thing other than it is. It is a very material point whether such a 
determination is the first absolute determination which forms the 
basis of all the rest, or whether it is one form which occurs among 
many, as, for instance, Brahma, who is One, but is not even the 
object of a form of worship. In the religion of beauty and ex- 
ternal utility, this form, indeed, could appear last of all; the limit- 
ing, self-returning [symmetrical] means cannot be found in this, in 
this multitude and particularization. Still this religion is not with- 
out traces of such unity. Aristotle, in speaking of the Pythagorean 
numbers, the triad, says: “ We do not believe ourselves to have 
invoked the gods, if we have not called them thrice.” The abstract 
basis of this idea is found in the Pythagoreans and in Plato, but 
the determinations have remzined quite in this abstraction, partly 
in the abstraction of one, two, three. In Plato it is found in a 
little more concrete form : the nature of the one and of the other, 
that which is different in itself, Sarepov, and the third, which is 
the union of the two. 
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It is found here not in the same form as with the Indians, but 
as pure abstraction. These are determinations or categories of 
thinking, better than numbers, better than the category of number, 
but still they are, as yet, quite abstract categories of thinking. — 

Especially at the time of Christ, and for several centuries later, 
a philosophical conception is seen to arise which is based on the 
conception of the relation of the Trinity. It is found either in 
philosophical systems like that of Philo, who had familiarized him- 
self by study with the Pythagorean and Platonian philosophy, 
and, later, in the Alexandrians, or it is found in the intermingling 
of the Christian religion with such philosophical conceptions ; this 
intermingling tendency constitutes the greater part of the heretical 
doctrines, more especially of the Gnostic. On the whole, in these 
attempts at grasping the idea of the triune we see that occidental 
reality, under the influence of oriental ideality, is converted into 
a world of thought. These are, of course, nothing but first at- 
tempts, which do not proceed beyond obscure and fantastic image- 
concepts. We see in it, however, the struggling of the spirit after 
freedom, and this demands recognition. 

A countless multitude of forms may be pointed out in this. The 

first is the Father, the "Ov, which is designated as the Abyss, the 
Depth—~. ¢., as the void, inconceivable, incomprehensible, as that 
which is beyond all conception. 
- It must be conceded that the void, the indefinite, is the incon- 
ceivable ; it is the negative of the idea, and it is its determination 
to be this negative, since it is but a one-sided abstraction, and con- 
stitutes but a phase of the idea. The One for itself is not yet the 
idea, not yet the truth. 

If the first is determined as being universal only, and then the 
determinations are given only as a kind of sequel to the universal, 
or the "Op, the latter becomes indeed an incomprehensible thing, 
for it is without content. What is conceivable is concrete, and is 
conceivable only when determined as a phase (moment). Here, 
then, is the deficiency, that the first itself is not grasped as a 
totality. 

Another representation is that the first is the Buds, the abyss, 
the depth, that it is the aidv, the Eternal One, whose abode is in 
unspeakable height, who is exalted above all contact with finite 
things, out of whom nothing has been developed, who is the prin- 
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ciple and Father of all existence, propator ; who is Father only in 
mediation, mpodpyn, before the beginning. This representation 
determines this revealing of this abyss, of this hidden God, as self- 
contemplation, as reflection in itself and concrete determination in 
general; self-contemplation is creative, it is the creation of the 
only Begotten Son; the eternal becomes comprehensible therein, 
since this depends on determination and realization. 

The second (which is the being other or alien, the determination or 
the activity of determining in general) is defined in the most uni- 
versal determination as Aéyos, which means the rationally deter- 
mining activity, or, as it may be called, the word. The word is 
the simple activity of giving utterance to itself, which does not 
make any fixed distinction, and does not become a fixed distinction 
itself, but rather has been heard immediately ; yet the word, im- 
mediate as it is, is received by the internal, and thus returns to its 
origin ; it [the second] appears also as cod¢ia, or wisdom, as the 
original, entirely pure man, as something existing and other than 
the first universal something which is separated and determined. 
God is Creator—that is, in the determination of the édyos, as 
the self-uttering, self-speaking word, as the dpacvs, the seeing of 
God. 

By this it has been determined as the archetype of man, as 
Adam Cadmon, as the only Begotten One; there is nothing acci- 
dental in this, no contingency, but it is eternal activity, and not 
merely at one time; in God there is but one birth; activity is as 
eternal activity; it is a determination that belongs essentially to 
the universal itself. 

In this there is true distinction which concerns the quality of 
both; and yet this latter is one and the same substance, and the 
difference is, therefore, only superficial, even when determined as 
person. 

The essential point is that this cop/a, the only Begotten One, re- 
mains in the bosom of God, and that, therefore, the difference is 
no real one. 

Such are the forms in which the idea has fermented; the prin- 
ciple from which they must be judged is that we must bear in 
mind that these phenomena, crude as they are, are rational; we 
must remember this in order to see how they have their ground in 
reason, and what reason there is in it. But we should also know 
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how to distinguish the form of rationality which, while it is there, 
is not yet adequate to the content. 

The idea has frequently been placed above and beyond man, be- 
yond and above thought and reason, and has been so contrasted 
with the latter that this determination, which is all truth, and 
which alone is the truth, has been considered as something which 
is peculiar to God alone, as something that remains beyond [man], 
and does not reflect itself in the other which appears as world, 
nature, or man. From this it appears that the fundamental idea 
was not considered as the universal idea. 

To Jacob Boehme this secret of the Trinity unfolded itself in 
another manner. His mode of thinking, imagining, and conceiv- 
ing is rather fantastic and wild ; he never elevated himself to the 
pure forms of thinking, but his tendency to see the Trinity in 
everything, everywhere, was the ruling principle in the ferment 
and struggle of his life [he says], for instance: It must be born in 
the heart of man. This [mode of thinking] is the universal basis 
of whatever is considered according to truth; it is in this form a 
finite thing, it is true, but, in its finitude, as [representing] the 
truth which is in it. Thus Jacob Boehme tried to represent in 
this determination the nature, heart, and spirit of man. 

In more recent times the thought of a threefold principle (die 
Dreiheit) has been brought forward again by the Kantian philos- 
ophy in an external way, as a type, as a schema, so to say, and has 
been used in very definite forms of thought. It is a further ad- 
vance to know this [Trinity] to be the essential and one nature of 
God, to know that it must, therefore, not be taken as something 
alien, something far removed, and that the idea must not be taken 
as being something beyond [the grasp of our thought]. It is, on 
the contrary, the aim of cognition to cognize the idea in the par- 
ticular as well, and, if it is cognized, whatever is true in the par- 
ticular will be found to contain this determination. 

To cognize is to know a thing in its determinateness ; its 
nature, however, is the nature of the determinateness itself, and 
the latter has found its exposition in the idea. It is the logical 
exposition and necessity that this idea is the True in general, and 
that all categories are the movements of determination. 
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ON THE SCIENCE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


BEING THE FOURTEENTH AND LAST LECTURE OF F. W. J. SCHELLING ON “THE METHOD 
OF UNIVERSITY STUDIES.” TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY MRS, ELLA S, MORGAN, 


The science of art may, in the first place, mean the historical 
construction of art. In this sense its external condition requires 
an actual consideration of the existing monuments of art. Since 
this is possible as regards the art of poetry, this art is explicitly 
included among the subjects of academic study as the science of 
philology. Nevertheless, philology, in the sense we have defined 
it, is scarcely taught at universities—which is not a matter of sur- 
prise, since it is no less an art than poetry itself, and the philolo- 
gist, like the artist, is born, not made. 

Still less is the idea of an historical construction of the plastic 
arts to be sought at universities; for they lack the means of study 
by actual observation; even where, as a matter of pride, lectures 
are attempted, with the aid of a complete library, they are neces- 
sarily confined to presenting a knowledge of the history of art. 

Universities are not schools of art. Still less can they teach 
the science of art with a view to practical or technical ends. 

There remains, therefore, the purely speculative view, which is 
concerned with the intellectual conception of art, and not with its 
empirical development. But this presupposes a philosophical con- 
struction of art, in opposition to which serious doubts arise from 
the side of philosophy as well as of art. 

The philosopher whose intellectual intuition should be directed 
to the truth that is open only to the mind, and remains hidden to 
the perception of the senses—what has he to do with the science 
of art, whose sole object is the creation of a beautiful appearance, 
which either deceives with illusive images of truth, or is wholly 
directed to the senses? Most people, indeed, think of art as a de- 
light for the senses, as a recreation for the mind fatigued by other 
and more serious occupation, or else as an agreeable excitement, 
whose only advantage is the refined medium which it employs. 
To the philosopher this latter quality of art, aside from the fact 
that he must regard it as the effect of the sensuous impulse, is the 
stamp of its perishable nature, and of its injurious tendencies. If 
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this is the idea of art, philosophy must utterly condemn it in 
order to protest against the sensuous tendency to which art seems 
to incline. 

I speak of art in a more sacred sense, art which, in the words 
of the ancients, is an instrument of the gods, the revealer of 
divine mysteries, the discoverer of ideas, of that beauty whose 
holy light illumines only pure souls, and whose form is as invisi- 
ble to the sensuous eye as the form of truth itself. The philoso- 
pher can have nothing to do with what is called art in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. Art to him is a reflection of the divine, 
a necessary and immediate image of the absolute, and only as this 
can be shown and proved has it any reality to the philosopher. 

“ But did not Plato himself condemn imitative art in his ‘ Re- 
public,’ banish the poets as not only uscless but dangerous mem- 
bers of the ideal state; can there be more convincing authority 
for the antagonism of art and philosophy than this judgment of 
the greatest of philosophers?” 

It is essential for us to recognize from what particular point of 
view Plato utters his condemnation of the poets, for he, more than 
other philosophers, observed the importance of the point of view 
taken, and without this distinction it would be impossible, espe- 
cially in regard to this point, to comprehend his complexly related 
theories, or to harmonize the contradicting statements found in 
his works on this same subject. We must first consider that the 
higher philosophy, and Plato’s in particular, was the peculiar 
antithesis involved in Greek civilization, not merely as regards 
the sensuous conceptions of religion, but also as regards the ob- 
jective and real forms of the state. Is it not possible that, in an 
ideal and at the same time unrealized state like Plato’s “ Re- 
public,” there could be no other conception of poetry, and that 
the limits he assigns to poetry may be necessary from its very 
nature? The answer to this question would lead us too far. 
This opposition between all public forms and philosophy itself 
must necessarily produce such an opposition between the latter 
and the former. Plato is neither the first nor the only example. 
From Pythagoras and still earlier, down to Plato, philosophy 
knows itself to be an exotic on Greek soil, a feeling which is indi- 
cated in the universal instinct which led those who were initiated. 
into higher doctrines, either by the wisdom of earlier philoso- 
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phers or by the mysteries, back to the Orient, the motherland of 
ideas. 

But, apart from this merely historical, not philosophical, antith- 
esis, what is Plato’s rejection of the art of poetry, especially when 
compared with his praise of “ enthusiastic poetry ” in other works ; 
what is it but the natural polemic against poetic realism, a pro- 
phecy of the general intellectual tendency of later times and of 
poetry in particular? And such a judgment could least of all 
apply to Christian poetry, which as a whole reflects the character 
of the eternal as unmistakably as the poetry of the old world re- 
flected the finite. The fact that we are able to determine the 
limits of the latter more exactly than could Plato, who did not 
know the contrast between the ancient and modern world, the 
fact that we can rise to a more comprehensive idea and construc- 
tion of poetry than he, and that what he considered the degrada- 
tion of the poetry of his time, we see as its beautiful limitation. 
This advantage we owe to a riper experience, and it enables us to 
see fulfilled what Plato prophesied and missed. The Christian 
religion, and with it the whole intellectual tendency, which in 
classic poetry could find neither complete satisfaction nor the 
means to express it, has created its own poetry and art in which 
it finds itself reflected. Hence we see that the objective theory 
of art, consequently of classic art itself, is limited by these con- 
ditions. 

Hence we see that the construction of art is a worthy subject of 
the philosopher, but especially of the Christian philosopher, whose 
particular business it should be to measure its universal content, 
and demonstrate its necessity. 

But, to look at the other side of this subject, is the philosopher 
able to penetrate to the very essence of art, and represent it truly ? 

I hear one say: “Who dare hope to speak worthily of that 
sacred principle which moves the artist, that spiritual breath 
which vivifies his work, unless it be one who is himself warmed 
by the divine fire? Shall we attempt to subordinate to law that 
which is as incomprehensible in its origin as it is wonderful in its 
influence? Can we determine and bring under dominion of law 
that which in its very nature recognizes no law but itself? Are 
not ideas as powerless to comprehend genius as law is to create 
it? Who dares to rise in thought above that which is the freest, 
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the most absolute thing in the whole universe ; who dares to strain 
his sight to the utmost limits of vision, there to find only new 
limits ?” 

These may be the words of an enthusiast, who has only seen 
art in its effects, but who knows not what it is in truth, nor what 
the domain of philosophy is in the universe. For, even if we con- 
cede that art is not to be conceived as the expression of something 
higher than itself, it is still an immutable law of the universe that 
everything which is part of it has its type or antitype in other 
parts. So absolute is the form of the universal antithesis of the 
real and the ideal, that, at the limit between the infinite and the 
finite, there, where the antitheses of phenomena vanish in pure 
universality, the same relationship asserts itself, and returns in the 
final potence. This is the relation which exists between. philoso- 
phy and art. 

The latter, although absolute and complete identity of the real 
and ideal, is related to philosophy as the real to the ideal. In 
philosophy the last antithesis of knowing is resolved into pure 
identity, while at the same time it remains ideal in its relation to 
art. Thus at the highest point they both meet, and, by means of 
the absolute nature ccmmon to both, become type and anti- 
type. For this reason philosophy penetrates scientifically into the 
essential nature of art, and it is even true that the philosopher 
sees more clearly into the spirit of art than the artist himself. 
As the ideal is a higher reflection of the real, so the philosopher 
necessarily has a higher ideal image of that which the artist pos- 
sesses as real. From this it is evident that in philosophy art may 
become an object of knowing; nay, more, it is clear that, except 
through and in philosophy, nothing absolute can be known of the 
nature of art. 

- The artist—since in him the same principle is objective which 
in the philosopher is subjectively reflected—stands to the latter, 
therefore, not as subjective or conscious, although it is not impos- 
sible that through a higher reflection he may become conscious ; 
but in the quality of artist he does not become so. As artist, he is 
impelled by this principle, consequently he does not possess it; if 
-he brings it to the state of ideal reflection, he elevates himself as 
artist to a higher power, but still his relation remains objective in 
so far as he remains an artist. That which is subjective in 
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him becomes objective, just as in the philosopher the objective be- 
comes subjective. Hence philosophy, in spite of its essential iden- 
tity with art, is always and necessarily science, that is, ideal, 
while art is always and necessarily art, that is, real. 

How the philosopher is able to follow art even to its secret and 
primitive source, to the first workshops of its creation, is incom- 
prehensible from the purely objective standpoint, and would be 
impossible in a philosophy which does not reach the same height 
in the ideal that art attains in the real. Those rules which genius 
ean dispense with are those which are prescribed by the mechani- 
cal understanding. Genius is its own law; it rejects foreign 
authority, but acknowledges its own, for it is only genius in so 
far as it is the highest law. Philosophy recognizes the fact that 
genius is an absolute law unto itself, because it is itself not only 
self-governing, but aspires to the principle of all self-government. 
It has been seen in all ages that true artists are calm, simple, 
great, and necessary, like Nature herself. That enthusiasm which 
sees in the artist only genius untrammeled by rules, is a reflection 
of the negative side of genius. It is a second-hand enthusiasm, 
not of the kind which inspires the artist, and which in its god- 
like freedom is at the same time the purest and highest necessity. 

But we may ask: If the philosopher is the ablest to demonstrate 
that which is incomprehensible in art, to recognize its absolute 
nature, will he be equally skillful in seizing that which is compre- 
hensible, and which may be determined by rules? I mean, of 
course, the technical side of art. Will philosophy be able to de- 
seend to its technical execution, to the means, and the conditions 
of its existence as an art ? 

Philosophy, whose concern is with ideas alone in respect to the 
empirical side of art, must show forth only the universal laws of 
phenomena, and this only in the form of ideas, for the forms of 
art are the forms of things in and for themselves, as they are in 
the archetypes. So far, therefore, as they are universal, and can 
be seen independently in the universal, so far their presentation is 
a necessary part of the philosophy of art, but not in so far as 
these forms contain rules for the execution and practice of art. 
Therefore we say that the philosophy of art is a presentation of 
the absolute world in the form of art. It is only the theory of 
art which is immediately related to the particular (as opposed to 
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the universal), and has an end in view. It is the practical means 
by which any special work of art can be accomplished. The 
philcsophy of art, cn the contrary, is unconditioned, and has no 
end outside of itself. If, in answer to this, an appeal is made to 
the fact that the technical part of art is the means by which it re- 
flects truth, it devolves on the philosopher to answer that this 
truth is itself only empirical. That which the philosopher sees in 
it, and which it is his duty to demonstrate, is truth of a higher 
kind, is identical with absolute beauty, the truth of ideas. 

The condition of antagonism and conflict, as regards even the 
first notions of art, which is inevitable in the art-judgment of an 
age which is ambitious to realize by intellectual reflection the 
hidden sources of art, makes it doubly desirable that we should 
scientifically investigate the absolute view of art, as well as the 
forms through which it is expressed. For, so long as this is not 
done, both the criticism and the practical execution of art have 
no defense against vulgarity and commonplace, and are subject to 
narrow, one-sided, and capricious views. 

The construction of art in each of its particular forms down to 
the concrete leads of itself to the determination of these forms as 
conditioned by each particular age, and, consequently, passes over 
into historical construction. And there is little doubt that such a 
history is entirely possible, including the whole history of art, 
since the duality of the universe, in the contrast between antique 
and modern art, has been most thoroughly demonstrated in this 
department, partly by means of poetry, partly by criticism. 
Since construction in general is the cancellation of antitheses, 
those which belong to art being the result of its dependence on 
each particular age, they must be like the age itself, temporary 
and conventional. But the scientific construction will consist in 
the demonstration of their common unity, out of which particular 
forms arose, and which, therefore, transcend and comprehend all 
particular forms. 

Such a construction of art is, of course, not to be compared 
with anything which, up to this time, has existed under the name 
of esthetics, theory of the fine arts and sciences, ete. In the gen- 
eral principles of the originator of the first designation there was 
at least an intimation of the true idea of the beautiful, of the prim- 
itive type of the beautiful, reflected in the concrete, phenomenal 
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world. It gradually became more and more definitely dependent 
on the ethical and practical view of the world. In the psycho- 
logical theories, its phenomena were explained away as if they 
were ghost stories or some other superstition, until the appearance 
of Kant’s formalism introduced a new and higher insight, in spite 
of the fact that it was burdened by many empty theories about art. 

The germs of a true science of art, sown by great minds since 
the time of Kant, have not yet developed to the scientific whole 
of which they give promise. A philosophy of art is the necessary 
aim of the. philosopher, who sees the true nature of art in his 
science as clearly as if he looked into a magic mirror. As a 
science, art is interesting to the philosopher in and for itself. 
Just as the philosophy of nature or the construction of the great 
products and phenomena of the world, or construction of a world 
complete and independent, or as nature itself is interesting and 
important. The enthusiastic investigator learns from them the 
true archetypes of forms which he finds confused and obscure in 
nature, and recognizes them in works of art as sensuous images 
which have their origin in nature. 

The internal bond which unites art and religion, the impossi- 
bility, on the one hand, of any poetic world outside of religion and 
through religion, and the impossibility, on the other hand, of 
making religion really an objective phenomenon except by means 
of art—these considerations make a scientific knowledge of art. a 
necessity in genuine religion. 

And, finally, let me say that it is a disgrace for those who have 
a direct or indirect part in the government of the state to lack 
either a real love or a real knowledge of art. For nothing honors 
princes and those in authority more than to prize the arts, to ad- 
mire their products, and to encourage their creation; and there is 
no sadder or more disgraceful sight than when those, who have the 
means to promote the bighest perfection of art, spend their money 
to encourage bad taste, barbarity, and insinuating vulgarity. 
Even if it cannot be generally understood that art is a necessary 
and essential part of a state founded on ideas, we should at least 
heed the example of antiquity, whose festivals, eternal monu- 
ments, whose drama, and the acts of whose public life were all 
only the various branches of one universal, objective, and living 
work of art. sre 
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Psychogenesis, or the development of the soul, has been not in- 
frequently the object of consideration by prominent investigators 
in ancient as well as in modern times. Exhaustive works have 
been written on the history of the spiritual development of man- 
kind in general, and on the progress in perception, action, and 
knowledge in particular. The whole history of philosophy is 
cited as a progressive development of cognition. Psychologists 
recognize that it is necessary to compare the spiritual life of man 
with that of animals, and to follow it out through all its stages. 
Since this requirement has not been met with sufficient readiness, 
modern physical empiricism, strengthened by many great victories 
in the contest against speculation, has undertaken the gigantic 
enterprise of answering for itself, as its own legitimate property, 
even the highest problems of psychology. Doing away with the 
extreme differences between man and animal, it maintains that all 
human spiritual activity is developed gradually and naturally 
from: the spiritual disposition and instincts of animals. 

But whether the privileges of the human race will ever lose 
their inner value by such experiments, or will gain by the records 
of natural history, these efforts have already brought about this 
good, that the psychical indications of animals, their feelings and 
instincts, their volition and reflection, are more carefully examined 
than formerly. The development of the human soul is certainly 
not shown by that of the animal soul alone, however closely con- 
nected they may be. 

But, in any case, the theory of psychogenesis will receive more 
aid from this side than from the cleverest hypotheses of the con- 
nection between soul and body. It is not that such hypotheses 
are to be rejected because they make use of the imagination; on 
the contrary, they can be very useful, on account of the incitement 
which they give to the investigation of facts. 

Thus, the remarkable work of the Abbé Condillac, “ A Treatise. 
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on the Sensations,” which appeared in 1754, and to-day, as then, 
exercises a fascinating influence on the reader, is indeed fantastic 
in its suppositions, but it is a powerful stimulus, because of its 
uncommon acuteness. A statue, in whose place the reader must 
continually imagine himself to be, first receives only the sense of 
smell, next hearing and taste, then sight, and finally touch. At 
every stage the spiritual state of the statue is described. But can 
we comprehend through this description the mental state of a 
man born with one or more senses? Not in the least. 

Why give life to artificial images, which are the product of a 
human hand, and attribute spiritual properties to them, while the 
full natural life, in its entire immediateness, is daily revealed anew 
in the closest proximity ¢ 

He who wishes to watch the growth of the human intellect 
must, above all, make the mind of the child the object of method- 
ical investigation. Even the new-born infant, in all its pitiable 
helplessness, is an extraordinarily interesting object for physiol- 
ogy, which must furnish the foundation for all empirical psychol- 
ogy. And then the young child! It is almost incomprehensible 
that the gradual development of its senses, its will, its understand- 
ing, its passions, its virtues, attracts the attention of its relatives 
alone. For thousands of years children have been born and lov- 
ingly tended and watched by their mothers, and for thousands of 
years learned men have disputed over the mental growth of the 
child, without even studying the children. As a rule, the experi- 
mental physiologist seldom visits the nursery, even when he is a 
father. The history of the psychological development of a child, 
during the first years of its life, has never yet been scientifically 
written. 

Physicians have labored much over the diseases and great mor- 
tality of infants, over their nourishment, care, and growth, and 
many works have been written on the subject. On the contrary, 
observations on the spiritual growth are scanty and incomplete. 
Several inquirers, indeed, in ancient as well as in modern times, 
imparted, in short treatises on the senses of the new-born human 
being, some wonderful observations, which acquire a higher value 
because they are so few in number, but no right conclusion was 
reached with these observations and experiments. The physicists, 
physicians, and linguists, who have recently taken part in psycho- 
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genetic investigations of new-born and very young children, have 
until now brought forward but little material based on fact for a 
history of spiritual development. The same is true of teachers, 
at least in respect to the earliest period of life. Before methodical 
instruction begins, during the time which belongs to the child’s 
mother, no tutor speaks a word. But precisely then the bud is 
unfolding. The child’s brain grows as much in the first year as 
in the whole of its after-life. 

Education is certainly a difficult work, but it is still more diffi- 
cult to understand that it is successful. Each one cannot learn 
all that another learned before him. Only certain qualities are 
born with every man. The true educator must start from the 
given, hereditary qualities, and take into account their differences ; 
he must not measure all with the same rule, nor dress all after the 
same pattern. The one has these capabilities, the other those. So 
it is from the practical standpoint of the educator also a matter of 
great importance to investigate exactly the very first asec’ 
and expressions of the child. 

On this account it might be desired that more educated men, 
thoroughly versed in physiology, should carefully and independ- 
ently observe a larger number of young children, and compare the 
results, or that fathers should exchange observations made on their 
own children, and should supervise and critically arrange those 
made on the children of others. A single individual easily falls 
into the error of generalizing that which applies only to his own 
children. Moreover, every father has his own principles of edu- 
cation. 

To begin with, it is necessary that each one should keep as exact 
a journal as possible concerning his child from its very birth. I 
can assert, from my own experience, that during the first two years 
hardly a day passes in which there is not an observation to enter 
in the diary, which is of value psychogenetically. This only is 
necessary: to busy one’s self with the little creature for some 
time, at least several hours a day; to strictly forbid that dis- 
cipline of even the youngest children which is to-day, unfor- 
tunately, too highly esteemed, and to seek to answer stated 
questions by means of constantly repeated observations and harm- 
less experiments. 

To what these last must relate follows from the consideration 
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of that which in general is the indispensable and primary condi- 
tion of spiritual expression even in adults. 

In every case there must be a free entrance for the senses. 
Without them there is no spiritual activity. Impressions must be 
there, ‘garnered in great numbers; recollections must be stored up 
and constantly recalled, before the soul can manifest itself, before 
comparison, the lowest function of the understanding, can take 
place. On this account no spiritual activity is recognizable in 
deep sleep. The sleeper is blind; his ears do not hear, the organs 
of tasteand of smell are at rest. The sensation of touch, every 
feeling, is extinct; the muscles of sight asleep; even the silent 
mouth is frequently open. It is impossible to distinguish in sleep 
the spiritual capabilities of the blind mute from those of the most 
intelligent boy. There is, besides, the examination of the manner 
and the order in which the senses of the new-born child develop 
their activity. 

However, the senses are not the first thing, but the motions ; 
for, before any sense is awakened by external impressions, to the 
mother’s delight, the child moves.. The peculiar motions of the 
limbs of a new-born child must, like all those of a later period, 
have their cause. These causes must be sought for in the first 
place. Accordingly, the movements and sentient activity of the 
new-born and nursing child make the starting-point. Their chang- 
ing relations lead a step farther, and the development of the wl 
can then begin. When this asserts itself, the understanding ap- 
pears, and, finally, united with the will, gives the germs for the 
control of motion, for the realization of perceptions, and for the 
communication of personal opinions by means of speech. 

The attempt to follow this ascending psychical development is 
attractive and instructive, through the nature of the problems 
which it reveals. 

The primary conditions of all spiritual life are the child’s will, 
perception, and thought. 

First of all is the development of the will. Screaming, the first 
expression of life in the new-born child, is pointed out as the first 
expression of will. The great Immanuel Kant thought that 
screaming had in it the sound of indignation and angry wrath! 
Not because something pains him, but because something vexes 
him, does the new-born human being scream, and the reason is 
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that he wishes to move, and feels that his inability to do so is a 
fetter which takes away his liberty! On that account the child 
loudly proclaims its existence, thinks Kant. Did he perchance, 
in his long unmarried life, ever see and hear new-born children ? 
He would then surely have judged otherwise. 

There is also little value in the general notion that the cause 
of the first scream, as if a conscious expression of pain, is a pain- 
ful or at least disagreeable sensation, a feeling of cold on the en- 
trance of air into the lungs. The older view is as valuable, that 
the peeping of the chicken in the egg, before it creeps forth, and 
the first scream of the new-born child, are cries for help; as if 
the young being had a suspicion of its helplessness and of any- 
thing beyond itself! 

These and similar hypotheses are untenable, because it must be 
seen that children born without understanding can scream precisely 
as well as sound children, from indignation and anger, from a feel- 
ing of pain and discomfort, in general from a conscious spiritual 
state. On the other hand, it is very probable that the reflex 
sounds from brainless animals, which occur regularly after slight 
irritation—for example, after stroking the back—will give the 
key to the explanation. For the question is on the purely reflex 
excitations of the voice, just as in laughter, when the nerves of 
the skin are excited by tickling. There are frequently new-born 
children who do not scream at their first breath, but sneeze. Sneez- 
ing is a purely reflex action, conditioned by the excitation of sensi- 
ble nasal nerve-fibers, which is transferred to the respiratory nerves. 
and muscles without the participation of the will, and results me- 
chanically in a convulsive breath. Emotion, passion, deliberation, 
and intention ordinarily cause or accompany the first scream or 
whimper precisely as little as they do the sneeze. It is of no 
greater psychical importance than a snore. 

But the motions of the limbs of the new-born child? Are they 
not a sign of free-will, or expressions of an uncomfortable state ? 

The reaching forth of the arms and legs, now slowly, now 
quickly ; the spreading out of the fingers and toes; the slow and 
then impulsive motions; the pulling of the feet and hands, as 
well as the remaining in a cramped, almost egg-shaped position— 
make an impression of aimlessness on every impartial observer. 
The repeated frowns and distortions of the face might sooner be 
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taken for voluntary contractions of the muscles. But if with these 
is compared the helplessness which accompanies all the movements 
of the infant, if the fact is considered that it does not prevent its 
head from falling, cannot take hold of anything for some months, 
nor make other simple and co-ordinated movements which come 
at the will of a grown person, then the first peculiar motions of 
the extremities will not be taken as the expression of reflection or 
free-will. 

Of what kind, then, are these muscular contractions which never 
reappear in after-life. They seem to take place in a similar man- 
ner only in animals suddenly awakened from their winter sleep, 
and sometimes in ordinary sleep and on awakening. 

There is no external excitation present, which either works as a 
direct irritation upon the nerves of motion or contractile fibres, or 
excites the nerves of sense reflexively, and thus causes the motions. 
As the sleeping infant moves like the one awake, only more seldom 
and more slowly, nothing can be said about an attempt to imitate 
at first. Imitative movements occur for the first time in the sec- 
ond half-year of life. 

If no external causes for the wonderful movements of new-born 
human beings and animals can be found—for the well-fed, warm, 
dry, comfortably-placed infant also performs these aimless exer- 
cises of its limbs—internal causes must be sought. Such are 
either acquired or hereditary. 

Acquired causes of motion presuppose a manifold experience. 
Whoever moves with forethought, in other words, acts, has been 
able to acquire the motive for his action only from many percep- 
tions, and from observations on the conduct of others. The new- 
born child is wholly incapable of such actions, because it is en- 
tirely without experience. It does not act, but only moves. 

But there are still other acquired muscular actions, namely, cer- 
tain movements of expression—those which arise from imitation 
and those which are constantly employed because they show them- 
selves to be necessary in the interest of self-preservation. All 
such expressive movements, which are characteristic of uncivilized 
people and vivacious South-Europeans, presuppose a conception 
of one’s own existence. They are to express this condition, an- 
nounce it to others, or give others a knowledge of one’s own self. 
Such gesticulations acquire great energy in passion. 
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This incomplete description of them will suffice to show that 
the new-born child, who has no idea of its condition and knows no 
passion, cannot possibly speak the language of passion. Whether 
the stretching out of the little arm appears so much like a cate- 
gorical command, whether the withdrawing of the hand, as if be- 
fore an invisible power surrounding the little being, seems to be 
the result of fright, whether the unconscious demeanor appears so 
similar to the symptoms of a desire to act or to the expression of 
a wish to free itself from an uncomfortable condition—in no case 
does the appearance afford the right explanation. For the little 
child has not yet had any experiences of all these conditions and 
the means of expressing them. It does not yet know them. 

So only direct hereditary causes of action remain. It is not 
that the human being moves itself as it does because its father and 
ancestors did so when they were young; that would only be re- 
moving the difficulty another step back; but it moves itself in this 
peculiar way because its principal nervous motor organs, its gan- 
glion cells of motion, if they are developed, discharge irregularly 
the inherited superfluous stock in impulsive movements. The 
steam-engine discharges its superfluous steam. The fire of youth 
burns at first without need of stirring ; the full life’s cup over- 
flows. 

Because an external cause for the first movements of the new- 
born child cannot be found, they have been called instinctive. 
But instinct, which is intelligible only when conceived as inherited 
memory, has, without exception, a definite aim. It is adapted to 
something useful to the organism for many generations. For in- 
stance, a new-born child sucks instinctively; it is not a purely 
reflex action, for then the child whose appetite had been appeased 
would stillsuck. On the contrary, the movements of the extremi- 
ties of very young animals and children are directed to no specific 
purpose. They are neither reflex nor instinctive, but impulsive. 
They have also been named automatic and spontaneous. These 
expressions, however, can easily be misunderstood. The nerve of 
motion, with its muscular fibres, follows the slightest central im- 
pulse of the spine in the brainless infant as in the fully developed. 
It depends upon the soundness of the spine. New-born children 
are spinal beings, as Virchow appropriately remarked. They still 
lack the controlling power of the understanding. The controlling 
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nerves are not yet developed, hence hyperkinesis, the tendency 
to convulsions, the vivacity of youth, which never recurs later, 
and knows nothing of self-control. The more the intellect, and 
with it the understanding, develops, the more restrained will be 
the superfluous movements. But, even in later life, only a few 
succeed in performing purely useful muscular contractions. In 
sound health it is a sign of the highest distinction and most per- 
fect education to make, under all circumstances, no superfluous 
motion. This rare degree of self-control and volition forms a 
strong contrast to the unrestrained mobility of the child, and shows 
the powerful influence which example, firm command, and espe- 
cially external impressions, have upon the development of the will 
—on the development, not the genesis, of the will. It is an error 
to think that the will arises from impressions in youth. 

As one cannot put a plant together artificially from the constitu- 
ents by which it perfects itself, but can only let it develop itself from 
the germ, be it the tiniest seed-corn, so a will can never be created 
in a child from external experiences, but can only be suffered to 
develop itself from the inborn germ of will. At first the child is 
ruled only by its impulses, its bodily needs—for instance, hunger 
—and follows its instinct to satisfy them where and when it can, 
without the slightest regard for anything else, without reflection 
and without will. The contact of the lips with a finger suffices 
to produce sucking, and the reflex action of swallowing follows 
regularly upon this instinctive movement. 

No will is yet apparent here. After hunger is appeased, the 
contact of the lips does not result in sucking. And this state, 
too, is neither no expression of will nor volition, but only a sign 
that the instinctive impulse has been gratified. When‘a bird has 
built its nest, it does not straightway build a second, because it 
has satisfied its instinct by the formation of the first. 

The first appearance of the awakening of the child’s will seems 
to be given rather in the holding of the head than in the move- 
ments of the limbs and lips. Even the chicken which has just 
left the shell cannot raise its head during the first hour. I have 
often noticed this inability. And when it can raise its head, it 
cannot yet stand. And’when it has half raised itself, it often re- 


. mains for some time picking at bits of grain near by, or peeping in 


a loud voice, without changing its position, before it takes a step. 
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From that to running, the time for exercise is short indeed. But 
in the beginning it stumbles frequently. What occurs here within 
a day at most requires more than a year in the case of a human 
being. If the infant is held upright at first, its head falls forward 
or sidewise. It cannot hold it straight. At the end of fourteen 
weeks I found that attempts to hold it straight were more often 
successful. Here plainly began a voluntary exertion. After four 
months the head became well balanced, and no longer fell forward 
or backward or sidewise. The cause here is not weakness of the 
muscles, because, at a much earlier period, turning motions of the 
head were accomplished, conditioned through reflex action. To 
be sure, the muscles of the child, which are in many respects like 
the tired muscles of an adult, are at first too weak to hold up the 
head, but they are no longer so after three months. 

The poise of the upper part of the body follows that of the 
head. The first successful attempts to sit or get up usually occur 
in the second quarter-year. The efforts of the child, which has 
been placed in a sitting posture by means of cushions and props, 
to maintain this are plainly repeated every day for weeks, to its 
own amusement, until finally, at about the tenth month, security 
in maintaining equipoise in sitting is attained for the whole fut- 
ure life. The will has subdued the muscles, which were disobedi- 
ent at first. The advantages of the new position, especially in eat- 
ing, have fostered the desire to sit,and thereby strengthened the 
will. The child wd sit. 

Thereupon, it generally learns to stand soon—when healthy, at 
the end of the first year. After countless unsuccessful attempts 
to stand by chairs, tables, or against the wall in a corner of the 
room, it suddenly succeeds in standing for the first time. This 
upright position, natural only to man among mammals, is espe- 
cially noteworthy, because he appropriates it quite by himself 
without any instruction. Let the infant be left to himself, when 
he throws himself hither and thither upon a blanket in the great- 
est helplessness, then begins to creep, next grasps firm objects 
which he can reach, let him not be disturbed in his efforts, daily 
repeated with wonderful persistence, and undertaken again and 
again, in spite of their fruitlessness ; then he will certainly be seen 
some day—in his fourth quarter-year—raising himself and stand- 
ing upright. 
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Whence come these first purely human expressions of will, 
which at a stroke bestow upon the child the majesty of the dig- 
nity that belongs to mankind? He stands upright before his hap- 
py parents. He does not fall down immediately. He has taken 
unspeakable trouble to raise himself, has reached his goal, and has 
thereby given proof that his will overcame the weight of his body 
and the stiffness of his limbs. Herein lies a further victory of his 
soul over matter. An explanation of this cannot at present be 
given. For the desire alone for objects above him or for his 
friends can as little explain his great efforts to raise himself as im- 
itation alone, especially since that desire is satisfied to the fullest 
extent by assistance from all sides, and efforts to imitate ordina- 
rily begin later. We can thus only admit that the great advan- 
tages which the upright position affords in the universal competi- 
tion of living beings with each other made it long ago habitual, 
so that it became hereditary. But it is not yet clear why the 
well-nurtured child, who is in want of nothing, busies his growing 
will in this direction particularly. 

The same holds good for the further acquisition of walking, 
which equally makes its appearance by itself even when a child 
grows up alone. It is problematical in its beginnings, because no 
ground appears for the alternate bending and stretching of the 
limbs, when the child first stands upright. Only upon the con- 
stantly repeated raising and lowering of the foot of the child, sup- 
ported by some one or supporting himself, does the possibility of 
learning to walk depend. The same flexions and extensions take 
place also when lying down, or in the bath or the cradle, but the 
regular alternation of the two, when the child is placed upright, 
is something different and probably hereditary, like sucking. Sev- 
eral months elapse before the first successful attempt at walking, 
and if the child is allowed to creep and move itself hither and 
thither, without hindrance, it soon begins to walk without any 
instruction. It is impossible to attribute to it the knowledge of 
the advantages which walking gives, the understanding that it 
will be better able to control its surroundings by eye and ear, and 
attain more easily everything desirable; the will, rather, comes 
into account, developing at the same time with the growth of the 
muscles and nerve-cells and nerve-fibres of the brain, bringing the 
* muscles into condition for contraction, as is shown in later life to 
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be most advantageous, and as likewise happened regularly in the 
case of its ancestors. So firmly have the marks of that impulse 
for motion impressed themselves on the nervous central organ, so 
frequently has the will trodden these nerve-paths and no others, 
that soon, after the first steps of development in the motor appara- 
tus of every new-born child, they show themselves to be the most 
eustomary. In other words, the first movements in walking are 
instinctive; the impulse to change one’s place is so strong that it 
is not satisfied by creeping alone. 

It is on this account much to be condemned that in the nursery 
special instruction in walking is given, with or without appliances, 
such as go-carts and the like. Moreover, this is ordinarily begun 
too early—much earlier than is good for the child, on account of 
the slow growth of its bones. The frequent occurrence of bow- 
legs is, in part at least, attributable to this circumstance. Creep- 
ing is too often forbidden, although it is the natural school pre- 
paratory to walking, and contributes much to the child’s spiritual 
development. For the beginner, longing for new impressions, 
should not be deprived of the liberty of moving to a desired ob- 
ject, of beholding and touching it, nor of the opportunity of making 
countless little journeys of exploration. 

The time of the first successful attempts at walking varies, even 
with children of the same family. One runs quickly at eight 
months; another is still awkward at two years. Much depends 
on the surroundings, as is well known. Ifa child grows up with 
other children who can walk, or are learning to do so, it will, as a 
rule, walk earlier without support by emulating them than if it - 
grew up alone. But, in the latter case again, the constant repeti- 
tion of artificial instruction or training can considerably shorten 
the natural length of time. In general, the child will first begin 
to walk when it wishes to walk. It was at the beginning of the 
fifth quarter-year that a child, which I was observing carefully, 
standing freely on its feet, suddenly and for the first time trotted 
around the table, tottering or staggering, indeed, like an intoxi- 
cated person, yet without ‘falling. And from that day on it could 
walk, at first only quickly and hastily, little less than trotting, 
with arms outstretched, as if it were intent on preventing a tum- 
ble forward, then more slowly and surely. Within the following 
month it stepped over a threshold an inch high, clinging at the 
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same time to the wall, and frequently, at this time, it was seen 
dangling its outstretched foot, or raising it too high, or setting it 
down with a stamp, like a person suffering from spinal disease. 
The will but imperfectly controlled the muscles of walking. The 
impulse to move was at times too strong, and at times too weak. 
The proper degree of strength was lacking. Long before this 
widely-developed activity of the will is shown, the gradual growth 
of the will power can be observed in another spontameous move- 
ment, namely, the first grasping motions. Great attention is re- 
quired to follow the development of grasping, because, at times, it 
rises at a bound from lower to higher steps, and at other times 
advances so slowly that progress is generally seen only after weeks 
and months. 

In the first quarter-year a pencil placed in the little hand is 
grasped by the fingers; even in the third month the thumb also 
is employed in grasping, not independently, but as if it were 
a finger, and the infant, in general, does not notice that it is now 
hoiding something in its hand. It holds the little object “ me- 
chanically ” fast, “without knowing anything of it,” as we would 
say of an older person in the case of absent-mindedness. At this 
time every child when awake moves its arms aimlessly about in 
the air. So it naturally happens that a finger of an approaching 
hand meets the child’s little hand, and is held fast by it with the 
help of the thumb, so that it seems as if it had been grasped ; this 
is the more delusive the more passively the captive finger with 
the arm is allowed to be led hither and thither. In truth, there 
- is no trace present here cf an intentional grasp; but only acci- 
dentally does the little hand hold the objects put in it longer and - 
more firmly than formerly, without stretching toward them, some- 
what as a crab clings to a finger placed between its claws. 

The introduction of the hand into the mouth, which occurs 
regularly during the first months, is likewise wholly involuntary. 
If the arms move aimlessly about in the air, a hand easily reaches 
the mouth, and the fingers are then sucked like every other prop- 
erly-shaped object which comes between the lips, because sucking 
is associated from the beginning with an agreeable feeling. So it 
comes to pass that this sucking the hands soon becomes a habit, 
even before there is any capacity for grasping. The child does not 
see its mouth, and is only conscious of it after touching it, and can 
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therefore have no desire at first to reach after it. It is rather the 
chance contact with the lips, after the involuntary movement of 
the arms, which results in sucking the fingers. The movement of 
the hand to the mouth is repeated later, because it has that 
agreeable effect without any knowledge of the causal connection. 

In the seventeenth week I saw for the first time eager efforts to 
grasp an object to which the attention was directed. It was a 
small India-rubber ball, which was beyond reach—but the child 
reached after it. When the ball was placed in its hand, it held 
it for a long time very firmly, put it to its mouth, held it close 
to its eyes, and looked at it then with a peculiar new and more 
intelligent expression of countenance. On the following day the 
awkward but energetic attempts to seize all kinds of objects which 
were held out within sight of the child were more frequent. 
Thus it fixed its gaze either on the object—e. g., a pencil, and 
grasped three times in succession at it when placed twice its arm’s 
length away, or on its own hands, especially when these had once 
grasped successfully. 

At the same time the expression of countenance betokened the 
most eager attention, like that of the zealous botanist when he 
sees a new or peculiar flower. After another day the repeated 
reaching out for everything within range of the arms seems to 
cause the child pleasure. But wonder is aroused at the same 
time, and then a great step forward has occurred. The Greek 
philosophers were not wrong in thinking that the child’s first 
astonishment denoted the awakening of its soul. 

In these efforts to grasp objecis, even when they fail, the little 
fingers are beheld with astonishment by all infants. Probably 
the child has expected the contact, and when it takes place 
wonders at the novelty of the sense of touch. The object, which 
has once been grasped, continues to be held, watched, and put 
in the mouth, and passes hither and thither from one hand to the 
other. The examination evidently becomes more thorough. But 
soon the stretching out of the arms, as if to grasp something, will 
be the expression of the strongest desire. 

At the end of the fourth month the child, for the first time, 
uplifts both arms toward its parents with an indescribable ex- 
pression of longing. This transition from reaching after inani- 
mate things, in order to get hold of them, to reaching after the 
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parents in order to be nearer them, is sudden. On the other hand, 
its own arms and feet appear to the child for months to be 
something strange, not belonging to it, which it wonders at, 
beholds attentively, examines like interesting objects. It takes 
hold of its own feet with its hands and puts them to its lips; 
even in its fifth quarter-year it bites its own arm so that it cries 
for pain ; it offers a cracker to its own feet for a taste just as to 
the wooden horses with which it plays. No trace is evident of 
self-knowledge or self-consciousness. Still later the child strikes 
itself, as if for rebuke, upon the hand which broke the toy, as if 
the hand operated in some sort on its own account. But the 
grasping carried on indefatigably leads gradually to handling and 
to the knowledge of the individuality and the unity of the ego. 
That is to say, the newly discovered fact, that the thing which 
has been seen and longed for is also the one which has been 
touched and gives new sensations, excites the child’s attention. 
The light and the dark, the colored, the bright, now appears also 
smooth and rough, heavy and light, hard and soft, warm and cold, 
and this combination of two and three kinds of sense in one ob- 
ject causes satisfaction. It is one and the same apple which 
appears red and green, smooth and heavy, cold and hard, and-also 
smells and tastes agreeably. This union of sensations from see- 
ing, touching, smelling, and tasting at the same point, excites as- 
tonishment and meditation, and awakens the inborn, insatiable 
impulse of the human soul for the causes of its sensations. 

Nourishment is afforded this unconscious instinct of causality 
through gradual perfection in grasping, especially by means of the 
growing sense of touch. The child scrapes, scratches, rubs the 
objects it has seized, turns them round and round, takes them 
apart and tries to put them together. At the time when it seizes 
the candle-flame with its hand, when it puts its bread against 
its cheeks, chin, or nose, instead of in its mouth, and wants to 
reach out through the window-pane, the connection of sight and 
grasping has already been so perfected that the child deliber- 
ately puts from one hand into the other a single hair, which has 
by chance been found by it on the carpet. It grasps with delib- 
eration. 

Now the will is developed. If the causes of the sensations of 
sight and taste, especially of all the excitations of the sense organs, 
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occasioned by external impressions can be found in part by grasp- 
ing objects, then grasping becomes arbitrary. The will has de- 
veloped from the original longing. The remembrance of the 
satisfactory state of things which followed a successful attempt 
at grasping awakens the idea of grasping at the sight of a new 
object, and at the same time the psychomotor impulse to effect 
the necessary movement. This impulse is called will. It is, in- 
deed, quite weak with the child, for self-control is lacking, but the 
stubbornness of early youth shows frequently enough how far the 
untrained will-power can deteriorate. In its little sphere the 
passionate refusal of the boy often accomplishes more than is 
wished by the parents, and, very early, will stands irreconcilably 
opposed to will. 

But is it not precisely so in later life among grown men? The 
man’s will reveals itself in varied modes. He calls to life and 
slays, he builds and tears down, he wages war and concludes 
peace, he unites and separates, threatens and flatters, wounds and 
heals, blesses and crushes. He changes the earth’s surface, and 
designedly interferes with the natural development of the animal 
and plant world; in the course of his development he constantly 
subdues more and more the forces of nature, and constantly con- 
trols more and more the most intractable. The will-power is the 
mightiest weapon in the struggle for existence. Other men follow 
the example of a man with strong will, and he shapes his sur- 
roundings according to his own laws. 

But even such a one, even the strongest, was once a child, and 
had at first no will, then a weak one, and not until late could the 
strong will be developed from this. This can only be done by 
means of opposition to the will of others. Therefore in education 
there is nothing of so much consequence as the management of 
the child’s will while it is still manageable. Simple commands 
do not suffice, and only have the desired effect when they are 
conducted with consistency and never violated by him who gives 
them. The educator must also be a pattern to the child, not only 
preaching truth, but being sincere ; above all, directing the child’s 
will to the taming of the passions from which it is descended. It 
is important, therefore, that the child should see nothing, hear 
nothing, and especially perceive nothing, which could be detri- 
mental to the education of its will. The impressions on the 
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organs of sense must also be regulated. But the senses are at 
first not very susceptible. How is it with them ? 

If the development of the senses in new-born children and in- 
fants is observed, the slight sensitiveness of the skin will first 
strike the beholder. To be sure, a scream can be caused in the 
very first hour of life by means of a blow or a rough touch, but 
this scream can hardly be conceived as an expression of a special 
feeling of pain. It is rather reflex, like the first breath, for in- 
fants can be handled in all sorts of ways which would be painful 
to adults, without reacting in the least. So, when the nose, lip, 
or hand is pricked, no sign of discomfort is noticed, frequently 
not even a movement; and yet, to try the sensitiveness of the 
skin, a needle was introduced so far that a drop of blood appeared. 
(Genzmer.) 

I have not tried such experiments with children, but in other 
ways I have recognized the slight sensitiveness of infants. When 
the eye is touched, they close it much more slowly than they do 
later, and also imperfectly. Wetting the eye in the bath, too, 
does not cause the lid to close. ’ 

These and many similar observations can be carried on with 
every infant. After one or two days an increase in the sensitive- 
ness of the skin is easily ascertained, and at the very beginning 
the child is in the bighest degree susceptible to warmth. The 
first bath is at the same time the first agreeable sense-impression 
which the world affords the infant. 

But the first perceptions of temperature seem to have much less 
of a direct specific psychogenetic meaning than the first percep- 
tions of touch. Anaxagoras did not assert too much when he 
said that man differs from animals in having hands. A child’s 
hands are the feelers of its soul. They are the pioneers of its 
army of longings, eager for the conquest of the world. By means 
of the excitation of the organs of touch—in the finggr-tips and the 
lips—the infant receives the first intimation of things without him, 
and, by means of the difference of the sensations in touching its 
own skin and extraneous objects, the foundation is laid for self- 
consciousness on the one side, and for gaining knowledge on the 
other. The infant’s fingers are in reality the instruments with 
which it strives to investigate everything which comes within | 
reach. Its methods have the greatest similarity with the methods 
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of natural philosophy. For the investigator isolates, takes to 
pieces, observes from all sides, and then endeavors to put together 
what he took apart. Every child is a born naturalist, and wishes 
to penetrate into the very essence of things. The importance of 
the touch appears best from the fact that, in certain cases, persons 
who early became blind and deaf, have, with the aid of the sense 
of ‘touch alone, attained a relatively high intellectual development. 
But these cases are exceedingly rare, and the instruction is ex- 
tremely laborious. 

No one sense can take the place of another; an exchange is 
impossible in man, and one is only imperfectly represented by 
another. On the contrary, all the senses, even at the outset of 
life, share in the development of perception and sensibility, even 
the most undervalued, taste and smell. 

In relation to the former, Professor Kussmaul, more than twenty 
years ago, in a short but interesting treatise on the “ Spiritual 
Life in New-Born Children,” gave several important observations 
which he made for the first time. He found that strong sensa- 
tions of taste are distinguished from each other by all infants, 
since the effect when the tongue is moistened with a solution of 
sugar is quite different from that of quinine, vinegar, or salt. In 
these three cases, children, even directly after birth, make all 
kinds of grimaces and unmistakable signs of dislike, and the 
“sour” face is quite different from the “ bitter,” while the lively 
sucking movements, together with the expression of extreme sat- 
isfaction when sugar is offered, leave no room for doubting that 
the nerve of taste is endowed with a natural power of discrimina- 
tion. 

The old opinion, that the new-born child takes everything in- 
discriminately which is offered it, is erroneous. This is true only 
in the case of fluids with a weak taste. The child takes medicines 
without opposition only when they are sugared, as is usually done. 
And if some new-born children respond to an intense sweet with 
the expression of bitter, as I have observed likewise in older in- 
fants, the reason may be found in its surprise at the novelty of 
the strong sensation, for after the first trial more is wanted. 

Every strong and new impression is disagreeable at the first 
instant, a kind of terror. Surprise at the strangeness of it pre- 
vents the child from distinguishing whether the feeling was agree- 
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able or disagreeable. The adult too often has this experience. 
All new-born children take sugar gladly after the first feeling of 
surprise has passed. Then it is craved. ‘ 

I found the same true of new-born animals, which show espe- 
cially by their astonishment that, without having had any experi- 
ence in tasting, they distinguish the most diverse substances—e. g., 
camphor crystals, thyme, and sugar candy, since they gnaw and 
lick the latter alone. 

_ The chicken, too, which has just been hatched, can distinguish 
the food which is placed before it by the taste. When I put be- 
fore it the white of an egg cooked, the yolk cooked, and some 
meal, it picked at all three, one after another, as it did at the bits 
of egg-shell, grains of sand, spots, and cracks near it, but most 
frequently and eagerly at the yolk of the egg. I took this away, 
and when I put it back an hour after the first trial, the chicken 
sprang at it immediately and began to eat, persistently scorning 
the rest. At the first trial it had only tasted the white of the 
egg and swallowed a single grain of the meal. This preference 
for the yolk rests, therefore, upon an inborn ability to distinguish 
tastes. 

The sense of taste, as Sigismund remarks in his delightful essay 
on “Child and World,” is the first of all the senses to furnish clear 
perceptions, which are appropriated. The taste of the first milk 
which is taken remains, so that another kind is often only tried 
and then refused, after the strange taste and smell are compared 
with the first taken. 

Memory and judgment first appear with certainty in the realm 
of the sense of taste. ; 

But throughout the whole of life, and in its beginning also, the 
sensation of smell can not be easily separated from that of taste. 
Without any doubt, infants in the first hours of their lives can 
have no sensation of smell without taste, at least cannot distin- 
guish them. For breathing through the nose, drawing in the air, 
and filling the nostrils with air, are indispensable to the excitation 
of the nerves of smell. Neither can be realized in the beginning, 
yet most children recognize very soon, after the breath is once 
in operation, whether they are receiving the same nourishment as 
at first, or another kind, and often refuse to make the acquaintance 
of a new nurse whose presence is disagreeable to them. 
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Otherwise, there are no sure experimental modes of determining 
the capability of infants during the first days for distinguishing 
fixed smells. The experiments with strong odors which have 
been tried in this direction have been uniformly successful only 
with sleeping children, and the sensory nerves of the organ of 
smell, ending together with the nerves of smell, might easily have 
been excited, so that they would have been the chief cause of the 
change in the child’s physiognomy through a reflex action. It is 
known that young animals born blind are led principally by their 
sense of smell in seeking their first nourishment, the mother’s 
milk. Experiments, especially those of Biffi and Gudden, show 
the relatively high development which the sense of smell attains 
in very young animals. For they show that when the nerves of 
smell are cut the little animals no longer succeed in finding their 
mother. They have to be nourished artificially. I have, like- 
wise, made many observations on new-born animals, and have 
found that some substances are extremely repulsive to them, 
tobacco-smoke, for example, while others, camphor especially, are 
agreeable. 

Seventeen hundred years ago Galen carried on a similar experi- 
ment. He brought a young kid, which had never seen its mother, 
into a room where several open dishes were standing filled with 
wine, oil, honey, meal, and milk. The young and inexperienced 
animal soon arose, shook itself, went from one dish to another, 
smelled of them all, turned to the dish of milk, and drank it up. 
In this case the sense of smell alone could have determined the 
choice, and the preference for the milk must rest upon an in- 
herited remembrance. 

Hearing and sight are incomparably more significant for the 
further development of the mind than the two lower senses. 

In relation to hearing, it is necessary to note that all new-born 
human beings are deaf at first. Even the very strongest react 
from a loud noise only after six seconds, many not for a day, and 
very many not for two or three days. The awakening of the 
sense of hearing is recognizable by the trembling of the arms and . 
the whole body, and then by a quick pulsation of the eyelid, 
when a loud noise or tone takes place suddenly. These reflex 
movements are the same throughout life in excitable people. If 
a pistol-shot is unexpectedly fired quite near, everybody winks 
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quickly. The same, to be sure, happens from other causes, and a 
tone or a sound of slight intensity can be heard without the oc- 
currence of the lid pulsation. But the non-appearance in very 
little children of any and all responsive movements, after strong 
sensations of sound, and their utter indifference to the same, are 
sure signs that they cannot hear, because after several days they 
respond to every loud noise in the accustomed manner. 

The reason for the early deafness is well known. It rests on 
the fact that the external auditory passage is not yet open—its 
partitions are still united—and the middle ear contains too little 
air at first. The tender little bones of the ear cannot yet move. 
By means of breathing and swallowing, air first gets through the 
eustachian tubes into the cavities of the drum; add to this that at 
first the tympanum is very slanting—too slanting to be easily set 
in motion by the vibrations of the air. Hence comes the difficulty 
of hearing during the first days and weeks, and the profound sleep 
which not even loud noises easily interrupt. 

But after the ear, through no other sense organ does the child 
receive so much that is important for its spiritual development. 
The backwardness in intellectual relations of children born deaf 
in comparison with those born blind shows the superiority of the 
ear over the eye in this relation. 

At the beginning of life it is, as a rule, the voice of the mother 
and the nearest relatives which furnishes the first impression of 
sound. Very soon these voices are distinguished, tones and noises 
responded to differently. It is especially interesting in the second 
month to compare the quieting effect of songs and lullabys with 
the extraordinary animation at hearing dance-music. Certain 
noises too, like sh, st, and a deep man’s voice, cause quiet, a ces- 
sation of screaming, and a new effort of the attention, and the 
infant can be made to scream by a strange, very strong, sharp 
noise, such as a locomotive whistle. 

All these observations, which might be easily multiplied, show 
how early the child distinguishes ear impressions, in spite of its 
- first deafness. 

The same is true for impressions of light ; at first there is a kind 
of dread of light, inasmuch as only twilight or a weak artificial 
light is endured. When a candle is brought near, the new-born 
child squeezes its eyes firmly together. Light and dark, or at 
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least “ very*light” and “very dark,” can be distinguished ; in- 
deed, the activity of the eye is exhausted by it at first. Colors, 
forms, distances, differences in size, motions, are not recognized 
at first. The movements of the eyes are still quite irregular like 
those of the hands. One looks toward the left, the other toward 
the right. One is open, the other shut. One is still, the other 
moves. It appears. natural that among all the manifold move- 
ments of the eyes they should be turned simultaneously to the 
right and left. The conclusion must not be drawn from this curi- 
ous behavior of the first six days that there is a natural symmetry 
in the contractions of the eye-muscles. Symmetry is acquired 
slowly. The empirical theory of the perception of space, espe- 
cially advocated by Helmholtz, receives strong support from the 
facts established by me with unusual care. There is no conscious- 
ness of space even after three weeks. It is possible only through 
experience. At first the field of sight is composed only of light 
and dark patches, and there is only a perception of light. Yet 
even this excites the attention, so that many children, one day 
old, turn their heads toward the window, which I nevertheless 
observed for the first time on the sixth day. 

Then begins staring, which is frequently but erroneously taken 
for seeing. With fixed gaze, the infant looks into vacancy, so 
that it might be thought it was locating an object, ali the more as 
a candle-light is stared at continuously by most children after the 
ninth day. But it is easily perceived on a closer examination 
that the child does not see. Only when the light is brought in 
the direction of the staring does the perception of it seem to exist. 
The look is not directed to the light until after thé third week, 
and then for the first time the inexperienced eye follows it, if it is 
moved slowly, partly with movements of the head, and partly 
without. But how small a share the understanding has in this 
can be seen from the fact that frequently the turning of the head 
and the direction of the glance are quite opposed. Longet has 
remarked, too, that deaf people without great intelligence follow 
with their eyes a candle-light which is moved about. Neverthe- 
less, the countenance of a child, a month old, acquires a remark- 
ably knowing expression when it looks with both eyes at once on 
a slowly moving object like a swinging lamp, and moves them 
simultaneously with it. The stupid, almost animal expression 
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comes again afterward and disappears only in the second quarter- 
year. The appearance of the human spiritualized physiognomy 
is really conditioned by the independent location of clear, bright 
objects, which is now beginning. Accommodation, or the power 
of voluntarily causing plane surfaces standing at unequal dis- 
tances from the eye to reflect themselves clearly upon the retina, 
one after another, is then in process of development, and the un- 
symmetrical movements of the eye gradually cease entirely. 

Now, also, begins the ability to distinguish colors. One child 
prefers yellow, another red; but all dislike black and very dark 
colors; likewise a dazzlingly bright color. It is difficult to deter- 
mine when the finer shades of color and their degrees of brilliancy 
are first clearly recognized, and the time varies with individuals. 
One child learns to distinguish the tones of the scale very early, 
and another not after many years. I know no case of a child who 
could always correctly point out the colors red, green, yellow, or © 
blue, before the beginning of the third year. But in the twenty- 
sixth month this degree of knowledge of colors can be attained 
by practice, and blue will be the last to be correctly named. 

The distinction of forms, too, advances extremely slowly. The 
experiences of such as are born blind, but have their sight restored 
by operations when they are able to talk, are of remarkable im- 
portance here. They show that the ellipse cannot be distinguished 
from the square, nor the sphere from the cube, by means of the 
eye alone, but only after the touch has been exercised. The same 
is true, without doubt, for every little child. 

Many observations show how defective is the estimation of dis- 
tances during*the first years. The attempt to seize the moon is 
well known. In this relation even long practice seems to be suc- 
cessful only when the child stays a great deal in the open air, and 
great mistakes in estimating distances remain throughout life, un- 
less special practice is had in the matter. 

The same is true for the recognition of differences in size. A 
child, even in the third year, attempts to crowd its large play- 
things into a small receptacle, to put great pieces of bread into its 
little mouth, and to span the largest objects with its tiny hands. 

It is further of peculiar importance to every theory of knowl- 
edge, that the first perceptions of change of position within the 
field of view, the disappearance of a bright surface from the same, 
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as when a lamp is extinguished, and the appearance of a new, 
bright object, as when a lamp is lighted, makes a deep impression 
on, the inexperienced infant every time. During the first two 
months, even the quickest approach of a hand to the child’s face 
is not noticed. Only after the third month comes. the much dis- 
cussed pulsation of the lid, which thereafter throughout life occurs 
regularly at the unexpectedly quick approach of any object to 
the eye, even when the eye is not touched and a pane of glass is 
before it. 

The difference between hereditary and acquired actions in see- 
ing may be clearly recognized from this behavior. For example, 
the contraction of the pupils on the appearance of a bright light, 
and their enlargement when the face is shaded, which every infant 
shows, are hereditary. On the other hand, the quick opening and 
closing of eyes on the sudden approach of the hand are acquired. 
- It is a defensive motion, conditioned by the disagreeable surprise, 
for the child knows nothing of danger at this age. Every defensive 
motion becomes later, through constant repetition, habitual, and - 
then reflexive, like other defensive contractions of the muscles. 

By the multiplication of similar observations and experiments 
in very little children, it is possible to follow the advancing devel- 
opment of sight in detail. This also applies to the other senses ; 
only a great deal of material must be collected before the sentient - 
groundwork of the child’s spiritual development can be clearly 
manifested. Helmholtz is right in saying that observations on 
new-born animals, carried on accurately and critically, are in the 
highest degree desirable, in order, above all, to decide on the ad- 
missibility of the dominant theories of space. The sense-percep- 
tions are the only material from which every human being builds 
up its world. Their content, that which is perceived, is likewise 
the foundation upon which the feelings and passions grow. The 
child’s emotions, its likes and dislikes, the awakening of its sense 
of duty, the beginnings of its character development, the first 
dawn of its talents—all these depend in a direct line on the devel- 
opment of its senses. But so little that is legitimate or has any 
connection has been as yet discovered in this realm, that an expo- 
sition of this side of psychogenesis would result merely in a com- 
pilation of disconnected facts. 

The only medium of explanation, the child’s talk, is to be in- 
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vestigated previously. And this study is most important to the 
knowledge of the child’s spiritual condition and the operations of 
its intelligence. It promises the greatest enlightenment concern- 
ing the dark secret of the soul’s development. Man announces 
the existence of his reason, not only in the safest way, but in the 
only safe way, by the independent management of language. I 
have therefore spared no trouble to put down on paper daily every- 
thing which can be conceived as a lingual expression, every noise 
which can be fixed somewhere, within the first two years, and 
shall shortly publish in a separate work a history of the develop- 
ment of speech, based thereupon. Only single instances of gen 
eral interest can be brought forward here. 

Above all, the most careful observation of the mien and behavior 
of the child who cannot yet talk is important in answering the 
question, “ How have I learned to talk?” or that associated with 
it, “ How did the understanding develop?” 

Too great an influence has been constantly attributed to imita- 
- tion in explanation of the mimical movements and gestures of the 
child. The first smile and laugh, for example, are in no wise imi- 
tative, but hereditary, like the scream and moan for pain. Many 
a gesture, like placing the hands together when making a request 
and nodding at being carried out doors, are learned through train- 
ing; affirmative motions of the head are acquired partly through 
imitation, partly through training, and partly, apparently, are in- 
herited. 

It is exceedingly difficult to exclude from the child the influ- 
ence of imitation, one of the mightiest impulses of nature, and to 
distinguish it from hereditary transmission when it is not ex- 
cluded. The study of the features and gestures of those who are 
born blind is of the greatest service here. But persons who are 
born totally blind are rare, and those who become blind later show 
a less decided play of features than those who have their sight, 
because imitation is then lacking; but the remembrances of imi- 
tated looks abide in them, so that it is hard to distinguish inherit- 
ance and acquisition. 

How is it with talking, with articulate speech, which is recog- 
nized by all parties as the single radical difference between man 
and animal? It will scarcely be asserted that a child can be born 
who can speak immediately, for surely no child can learn to talk 
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without imitation. But articulate speech should not, therefore, 
without further consideration, be absolutely designated as some- 
thing acquired and by no means hereditary. For all properties of 
the organism (which continually and periodically repeat them- 
selves) are finally called hereditary. It can be said that the qual- 
ity of being hereditary is one form of the law of inertia, or of the 
power of inertness in the realm of organic nature. Whatever 
continues regularly through many generations for a long time is 
called hereditary. It is a matter of indifference to the ordinary 
understanding whether the question is concerning the organs 
which govern the formation of tone, as the larynx and tongue, or 
concerning such actions as screaming and singing, or even the 
voice itself. If through hundreds of generations, not language, 
indeed, but speech, keeps on, partly improving, partly deteriorat- 
ing, there is no reason for not calling it hereditary. Hereditary 
and inborn are not synonymous terms. The teeth and the beard 
are hereditary, but not inborn; only a tendency to them is in- 
born. So, too, speech is hereditary and not inborn; but the 
tendency, the predisposition, is born in the child. If any part of 
the extremely complicated mechanism of speech is lacking or de- 
fective—if, for example, the vocal chords or the ear refuse to per- 
form their task, or if the tongue is paralyzed—the child does not 
learn to speak articulately as is customary; but a proof that the 
tendency to speak exists, lies in the fact that the child often learns 
quite the same language as its friends, yet in another way, fre- 
quently by indirect methods, such as writing, finger-language, etc. 

There is no fact which demonstrates as clearly as this the 
original independence of the faculty of speech from the separate 
organs of speech, and yet the dependence of the highest develop- 
ment of speech on the integrity of the vocal mechanism is recog- 
nized, for the slightest defect in the organs is audible. But it is 
not the organs which determine speech, but vice versa. The need 
of communication created the organs of speech ; these were trans- 
mitted, and then had a direct influence upon the child’s manner 
of speaking. 

If the child’s utterances are noticed daily from its birth until it 
can use the mother-tongue independently, the Ariadne thread will 
be found, which leads through the perplexing labyrinth of phe- 
nomena. There is hardly any greater intellectual enjoyment for 
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the psychologist than observing the early period of human life, 
within which speech is developed from the first reflex cry, at first 
indiscernible, gradually flowing slowly and uninterruptedly from 
undiscovered sources; then gradually gushing forth more quickly 
and with apparent irregularity ; next slowly freed from unneces- 
sary accompaniments, more orderly and plain, clear and fluent, 
until finally the quiet stream of coherent speech testifies to the 
rule of intelligence over instinct, to the victory of the will, and to 
the formation of thought. 

Whoever holds to observations, independently of any opinion 
concerning the origin of speech, will recognize how erroneous in 
part the dominant notions are; as, for example, when the child, 
before it learns its parents’ or teacher’s language, must forget its 
own—a peculiarly articulated childish talk, which it found fo 
itself. 

At first only vowels can be uttered, particularly ah and 4. But, 
in spite of their uniformity, the utterances within the first five 
weeks are so different that from them alone the child’s spiritual 
state is known. The periodically interrupted screaming, together 
with contracted eyelids when hungry, the persistent whimper when 
cold, the high, piercing tones when in pain, the laughter at a shin- 
ing button, the crowing for joy, the peculiar announcements of a 
wish to change position, connected with animated movements of 
the arms, are varied, easily distinguishable, acoustic expressions of 
life, partly reflex, partly instinctive. 

In the seventh week [ heard the first consonant, m. The indis- 
tinct utterances of the infant at this time, particularly during the 
first half-year, cannot be written down. The child also moves 
all the muscles which are at its disposal, without any external 
eause. To these belong, above all, the muscles of the larynx, 
tongue, and lips. It often happens, when the indefatigable move- 
ments of the tongue are made at random, that the mouth is wholly 
or partly closed. Then, in breathing, the stream of air makes its 
way out, and thus many sounds arise involuntarily, even such as 
do not occur in the English language, and in whose repetition the 
infant delights. Most of the consonants which arise through ‘he 
irregular use of the tongue and lips can be fixed as little as the 
movements of the limbs, continually becoming more animated, 
‘continuous, and varied, can be delineated or described. In the 
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seventh month only m, b, d, n, r are plain, occasionally g and h, 
and very rarely k in a prattling monologue. 

Now the voice is gradually modified, so as to be more surely an 
expression of the mood. If the child longs for a new object, it 
not only points out the direction with outstretched arms and a 
glance, but makes known its wish by the same noise which it 
utters before taking nourishment. This combination of intricate 
movements of the eye, arm, and vocal muscles is a great step for- 
ward. At the same time the syllables pa, at, ta, ba, da, ma, na, 
which almost all children of all races utter, become plain and oft- 
repeated. They have no meaning, and are only the involuntary 
result of the gymnastic exercises of the vocal apparatus. 

Toward the end of the first year the first imitative sounds usu- 
ally begin, but in the most imperfect manner. Many children 
are skilled in them earlier. But this early and clever imitation or 
mimicry is probably less a sign of intelligence than of lack of 
mental independence. The latter is, in any case, recognized much 
more at this time by the nascent power of distinguishing audible 
words. The child turns its head when it is called. It is easily 
trained to perform little tricks, such as giving its hand, and the 
like. Yet, at the beginning of the second year, the infant’s com- 
prehension of its nurse’s jargon is usually not greater, and its rep- 
ertory of words is not richer, than that of a well-trained hound 
for its master’s utterances. The enormous intellectual difference 
- between the child and the trained animal is shown less by the fact 
that it associates more thoroughly the idea of a certain object or 
a certain variation with a sound which it hears than that it can 
itself express a syllable, a word, although in a whisper, so that 
the corresponding sensation recurs. One of the first expressions’ 
of the kind, with almost all children, is atta. In some coun- 
tries the parents train the child so that by “atta” or “atte” it 
means one thing, in others it has quite a different meaning. The 
association of the syllables “pa” and “ma” with the parents, or 
other grown men and women, is taught the child with great pains 
months after it has uttered the syllables devoid of any meaning. 

The imitation of sounds makes considerable progress in the 
third half-year. Many objects are now also rightly pointed out 
on inquiry, after they have been constantly and repeatedly shown 
and named; the child likewise rightly uses by itself mutilated 
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forms of the words it has frequently heard ; for example, “ peas ” 
for “ please,” when wishing something, “mik” for “milk.” It 
does not strike me that such primitive attempts of the child to 
employ the words it has often heard, like a sudden enlightenment, 
stamps it at once as a rational being. The gestures and bear- 
ing are still the most important medium of the understanding, 
and such distorted syllables, attendant phenomena. 

On the other hand, the first sign of the nascent formation of 
ideas is undoubtedly noticeable in the highest degree because of 
its unexpected appearance. The child had formerly regularly said- 
“atta” when carried off or taken out. Now, when the lamp was 
lighted at evening and somewhat protected by a shade, it likewise 
said “atta.” This happened in the fifteenth month. Whether 
the word was heard frequently when going out, and appropriated 
to that or not, it had never been used in connection with dimming 
alight. The formation of the idea is in any case shown in this 
way. The child had itself discovered a similarity in the strikingly 
different incidents of going out and dimming a light. It repre- 
sented the disappearance of the most dissimilar impressions of 
sight by the same sound. Then the closing of a fan and the 
emptying of a glass were soon designated in the same way. There 
is, then, reflection without language, for in these cases “ atta” was 
the only word which the child employed at the time it was form- 
ing ideas. Reflection, however, appears much more through 
gestures and actions than through sounds, in spite of the fact that 
at the beginning of the fourth half-year the articulation had been 
very much improved through imitation. To be sure, all the 
sounds of the language could not yet, nor even in the third year, 
be rightly and voluntarily employed, but they come of themselves 
to a certain extent, when the child indulges its inclinations and, 
for example, spreads open a newspaper and imitates the reading it 
has so orten noticed. At this time the intelligent child under- 
stands more words than it can repeat, but it repeats many which 
it cannot understand in a parrot-like way, without any instruc- 
tion and for its own enjoyment, particularly such words as delight 
its hearers. The demeanor of the latter is not only of conse- 
quence, but prescribes the child’s choice of expressions. By this. 
means the articulation is developed more quickly, and the incredi- 
ble activity of the tongue, whose evolutions no adult can imitate, 
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is, at the same time, of use to the child learning to play. Every 
little child of any nationality can learn to speak any language 
perfectly — the Italian, Russian, the Esquimau, Arabic — while 
in later life the finer shades of pronunciation are no longer easily 
acquired. But the child learns its mother-tongue by a different 
method from that used by the adult in mastering a foreign idiom. © 
It begins by understanding the meaning of what is said, and learns 
to pronounce the words afterwards. The scholar, on the other 
hand, learns the pronunciation of the sounds first, learns the 
words by heart, and finally the meaning of strange sentences. 
The so-called child’s talk is composed of inarticulate sounds, of 
gestures and actions, and of distorted fragments of language, mu- 
tilated almost beyond recognition, and the child employs only a 
few onomatopoetic expressions which represent no language. 
Bow-wow, cock-a-doodle-do, mew-mew, are said before children, 
and their memory, not yet overladen, is impressed by what is per- 
ceptible. The wonderful creative fancy of the child quickly mas- 
ters the new animal voices, and makes blocks of wood or paper 
dolls talk together, before the child itself can speak. 

The preparatory work which the child requires isso manifold that 
the process of learning to talk seems incomprehensible even to 
the most sharp-witted. The child screams, laughs, hums, sings, 
smacks, crows, squeals, etc., and understands what is said to it 
long before it speaks. And after it has touched, looked, listened, 
and tasted countless times, after it has pleased itself with manifold 
attempts at imitation and has then become weary, after the time 
when it could not repeat what was said, and later would not— 
then it speaks of its own accord. But what it says does not have 
a single meaning, but one word stands at the same time for several 
entire sentences. ‘“ Hot” to-day means “The milk is too warm 
for me;” yesterday it was, “The stove is too hot; I must not 
touch it.” Next comes the time when two, then three, words are 
spoken together. At last comes the first little story of the two- 
year-old: “ Julia breaked doll.” It is still far from this begin- 
ning to a correct construction of sentences. The use of preposi- 
tions, verbs, and articles is very difficult for many months, but the 
way is opened. The child’s infinitives and proper names gradu- 
ally disappear, the construction gradually becomes more correct, 
until finally the child gives more striking evidence of its reasoning 
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faculty from sensible questions than from answers. The first ques- 
tions relate to space. The child asks, Where? whither? also 
which ? long before it gives any meaning to When? Why is un- 
derstood and used later still. 

If the poverty of a child’s language is compared with that of an 
adult who has suffered from disease, there will be found a parallel 
which is uncommonly interesting and surprising because of its 
completeness. Various kinds of derangements in speech caused 
by illness, and not a few in number, are miniatured in the child. 
During an illness an adult is no longer in a condition to speak 
correctly ; during childhood the undeveloped being is not yet ina 
condition to speak correctly. In one the existing functions are 
disturbed, in the other the functions of the phonetic system and 
the vocal organs are not trained. The one state helps to under- 
stand the other. I must forego an explanation of this matter in 
this place, because the rich material allows of no abridgment. It 
was only my wish here to sketch a few of the essential and funda- 
mental conditions of the spiritual development of the child apart 
from current and fashionable opinions, and to bring into promi- 
nence the extraordinary significance in the study of the child’s 
soul. Its poetry remains untouched. Nothing of the magic of a 
glance from the child’s eye will be taken away in the opinion of 
the mother if the father interests himself’ in the movements of this 
eye in which pure truth abides. 

When I look at my work, at the efforts repeated daily for years 
to fix upon the incidents of development, it seems to me as if I 
were standing on the bank of a shining stream which is constantly 
widening, constantly flowing on more quickly, and into whose 
clear water I look without finding the bottom, even when no 
surging waves disturb the surface. We stand amazed and dumb 
before the eternal enigma of existence. Before we are aware, the 
helpless child is transformed into a being which resembles us. 
Our own youth, like that of our children, passes by before we 
know it. We are astonished at development, and do not under- 
stand it. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
SELECTED BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


III. 


Self-limiting diseases should be left to run their course. In some tem- 
peraments, action and character fall under this head. There are defects 
we cannot cure, errors we cannot atone for. 


To know a little, and to know that well, gives a person a certain im- 
portance in these diffusively informed times, when each one crams his 
cheek like a squirrel with a tout ensemble of nutshells. 


External events impress us less as youth retreats; but the perception 
of youth is not obliterated by age. To others, we look old; to ourselves, 
there is no perceptible change, as age is not of the mind, but the body. 


Memory is that amber of thought which preserves the flies once buzz- 
ing so loudly against the ceiling of our kitchen. Here is a museum with 
magic mirrors, whose reflection faithfully repeats long-past illusions. On 
this hearth lie the ashes of spent affections, the precipitate of possibilities, 
dusty bas-reliefs of a shadowy existence, which this ever-shifting, transpa- 
rent varnish recalls to a moment’s life. 

Certainly J. B. is a woman almost trying to understand what is said to 
her; and what lack of art or nature spills all that Xeres wine from her 
cellars? It came near to be a thought in her, and fades to a feeling, 
lively, rapid, and flexible, but without the due assignable limit. All she 
asked of this life was the permission to die. When she spoke of this, a 
flood of sunbeams transfigured her pale and weary face, as if she were 
already smiling at a banquet in the skies. 


The total of most men’s lives is an unwieldy mass, barely informed by 
a flash of expression. They have great faith in dulness to endure it at 
the rate they do. ; 

Cold, dry, and self-satisfied persons are of value to the wayward and 
susceptible, as mixtures make the best mill-stones. 
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New books are like new cider: they soon grow hard, and next turn to 
vinegar. 

All things and men flow to the fortunate man. Where he was born or 
what he has is a little matter; favors drop down on him like rain from 
the sky. The public caress, his private circle worships him. Without 
his seeking, the best persons of every class surrender themselves at dis- 
cretion to his purposes. He is the wax which receives all impressions, 
and is injured by none. . 

Some prudish, half-developed women are so faithful to falsehood they 
cannot even believe that another can offer himself to be their friend; and 
consider it personal disgrace if they are incorrectly supposed to possess 
the thinnest mockery of a female heart. 

Hold by thyself, since the laws of the moral constitution are believed 
by some to owe thee a fit return for self-reliance. Be clad in shreds or 
patch, nurtured on a spare fast, alone and unknown, thy own servant and 
thy own master. So shalt thou not give way to the vacant air, nor resign 
thy surroundings to sun or star. Vines cut low produce a grape. 

The coffin-maker is a spare, smiling, gray-haired man, always spoiling 
for a corpse. Over his work-bench hangs a bit of pine board, on which 
is written in pencil the length, breadth, and height of coffins for persons 
of different ages. 

The scholar should sit in a serenity as calm and inaccessible as those 
beautiful and noble monuments some god has deposited out there, and 
which men name Nature ! 

Can ye make diamonds of granite and pomegranates of corn? In human 
character there is, too, a tough specification. Men develop, they never 
change. 

Homer is gone; and where is Jove, and where 
The rival cities seven? His song outlives 
Time, tower, and god—all that then was, save Heaven. — Festus. 
Think not so fondly as thy foolish race, 
Imagining a Heaven from things without ; 
The picture on the passing wave call Heaven; 
The wavelet, life; the sands beneath it, death ; 
Daily more seen till, lo! the bed is bare— 
This fancy fools the world. 
There are points from which we can command our life, 
When the soul sweeps the future like a glass ; 
And coming things, full-freighted with our fate, 
Jut out, dark, on the offing of the mind. 
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There are no traces to be found of either Rime or Metre in our lan- 
guage till some years after the Conquest. And from those old Roman 
Poets they took their first lessons in Riming, when Rime was tough and 
stringy like the cocoanut rind.— Tyrwhitt. 

He is born for a limited sphere who thinks of the people of his own 
time. Others will come after him who can judge without offence and 
without favor.—Seneca. 

Shaking between them the skin suspended between three stakes, and 
filled with milk to be thus churned to butter.—Zayard [‘ Nineveh” ]. 

I cannot but think Schiller’s turn for philosophy has injured his poetry. 
It led him to prefer ideas to nature.— Goethe. 

“Do not our lives consist of the four elements?”—* Faith! so they 
say; but I think it rather consists of eating and drinking.” —Shakespeare. 

Not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.— Milton. 
The instrumental cause is constantly adjoined to the principal cause. 


An active, in order to be efficient, must always have a passive conjoined 
with it.— Swedenborg. 


Forms ascend from the lowest to the highest, in order and by degrees, 
as do also the essences and substances of all things.—Jbid. 

In youth, when we either possess nothing, or know not how to value 
the tranquil possession of anything, we are democrats; but when we, in 
a long life, have come to possess something of our own, we wish not only 
ourselves to be secure of it, but that our cliildren and grandchildren should 
be secure of inheriting it.— Goethe. 


A score of airy miles will smooth 
Rough Monadnoc to a gem.— Emerson. 
As sings the pine-tree in the wind, 
So sings in the wind a sprig of the pine. 
Dear friend, where thy shadow falls, 
Beauty sits and music calls; 
Where thy form and favor come, 
All good creatures have their home. 
When thou dost shine, darkness looks white and fair, 
Forms turn to music, clouds to smiles and air.— Vaughan. 
The light of the understanding is not a dry or pure light, but drenched 
_ in the will and affections, and the intellect forms the sciences accordingly, 
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for what men desire to be true they are most inclined to believe. The 
understanding, therefore, rejects things difficult, as being impatient of 
inquiry, things just and solid, because they limit hope, and the deeper 
mysteries of nature, through superstition; it rejects the light of experi- 
ence, through pride and haughtiness, as disdaining the mind should be 
meanly or waveringly employed, it excludes paradoxes for fear of the 
vulgar. And thus the affections tinge and infect the understanding num- 
berless ways, and sometimes imperceptibly.— Bacon, 


In all their laws and strictest tie of their order, there was but this one 
rule to be observed: Do as thou wilt.— Rabelais. 


For six weeks their history is of the kind called barren; which, indeed, 
as Philosophy knows, is often the fruitfullest of all— Carlyle. 


Men’s words are a poor exponent of their thoughts; nay, their thought 
itself is a poor exponent of the inward, unnamed Mystery wherefrom both 
thought and action have their birth.—Jbid. 


The forced rolling of sand down a bank under the pressure of water 
produces a species of foliaceous development, like buds and leaves, a kind 
of sand-plant, or like a system of blood-vessels or intestines. The pres- 
sure of the wheels of a railroad train over mud and water upon the rails 
produces a like imitation, as well as dripping water partly frozen, frost on 


windows, and stalactites, which are all semblances of vegetable shapes. 


And whereas Mahomet, that his writings might continue, has forbidden 
them to be read, Moses, that his might last, has commanded everybody 
to read them. Moses was a very able man; this is indisputable-—Pascal. 


Between us and Heaven or Hell, or Annihilation, there is nothing in- 
terposed but life, the most brittle thing in all the world.—Zbid. 


Every work of art must show on the face of it that it is such; and this 
can be done only through what we call sensible beauty, or agreeableness. 
Plastic art relates especially to the human form.— Goethe. 


Unless we are accustomed to them from early youth, splendid chambers 
and elegant furniture had best be left to such as neither have nor can 
have thoughts.—Jbid. 

Every conception, every mental affection, is followed by changes in the 
chemical nature of the secreted fluids; every thought, every sensation, is 
accompanied by a change in the composition of the substance of the 
brain.—Liebig. 

Whoever considers the final cause of the world will discern a multitude 
of uses that enter as parts into that result. They all admit of being 
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thrown into one of the following classes: commodity, beauty, language, 
and discipline.— Emerson. 

Truth and goodness and beauty are but different faces of the same all. 
Beauty in nature is not ultimate. . It is the herald of inward and eternal 
beauty.—Jbid. ‘ 

Nature is that which is in perpetual growth and progress, and which 
subsists in continual change of form and internal development.— Carus. 

All things unto our flesh are kind 
In their descent and being; to our mind, 
In their ascent and cause.—George Herbert. 
I ever desired to discern physical phenomena in their widest mutual 


connection, and to comprehend nature as a whole, animated and moved 
by inward forces.— Humboldt. 

For right as she can paint a lily whit, 

And red a rose, right with swiche peinture 

She peinted hath this noble creature 

Er she was borne, upon hire limmes free, 

Whereas by right swiche colours shoulden be ; 

And Phebus died hath hire tresses grete, 

Like to the stremes of his burned hete.— Chaucer. 


Flakes of snow form stars upon ice. This is the expansion of radii from 
a centre. Drops of water are perfect globes. Undoubtedly these are 
radiated. By crystallization they become flakes, and by falling are flat- 
tened into superficial spheres, whereof the true circumferences have been 
by motion driven into centres. Thus raindrops contain the principles of 
the star. 

Trees are extended circles, or spirals. The diminution of branches 
above, where other branches are sent off, is a division like the opening of 
the seed-leaves, and the expansion into twigs and branches resembles 
nervous and muscular expansions, or that of blood-vessels. 

Whatever is displayed in the outermost, flows from a nature which re- 
sides in the innermost.—Swedenborg. 

The least in every series comprehends an idea of its universe.—Jbid. 

Can lines finite one way be infinite another? And yet, such is death- 
lessness.— Festus. 

And earth, like man her son, is half divine. 


Can this be the same heart which, when it did sleep, slept from dizzi- 
ness, and pure rapidity of passion, like the centre circlet of the whirlpool’s 
wheel ? 

XV—13 
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Friendship hath passed me like a ship at sea. 
How strangely fair 
Yon round still star! which looks half suffering from, 
And half rejoicing in, its own strong fire ; 
Making itself a lonelihood of light. . 
The lakelet now, no longer vexed with gusts, 
Replaces on her breast the pictured moon, 
Pearled round with stars. 


The cloud-like laurel clumps sleep, soft and fast, 
 Pillowed by their own shadows, . . . the sharp firs 

Fringe, like an eyelash, on the faint blue west, 

The white owl wheeling from the gray old church. 


Dreams are the heart’s bright shadow on life’s flood. 
The world shall rest, and moss itself with peace. 


In the tranquil landscape, and especially in the distant line of the hori- 
zon, man beholds somewhat as beautiful as his own nature. The simple 
perception of natural forms is a delight.—Zmerson. 


The separation of subject from object, the faith that each creature ex- 


ists for its own sake, and that cork-trees do not grow merely that we 
may have stopples for our bottles, this, I share with Kant.— Goethe. 


The Mohammedans give their young people for a religious basis this 
doctrine, that nothing can happen to man except what was long since 
decreed by an overruling providence; in philosophy, that nothing exists 
which does not suppose its contrary.—Jbid. 


The stomach has two curvatures or arches, and on its concave surface 
respects poles, axes, and foci; by these through their radii, which are so 
many circular forms, circumferences; and by all points of these again, 
their poles, axes, and foci; and so on, in an everlasting gyre. A similar 
form occurs in the intestines, or in the ultimates of the body; likewise, 
in the brains, or in the principles of the body; and also throughout in the 
intermedials. This form must be called the perpetual, circular, or the spi- 
ral form—the essential mode of motion, or fluxion of organic substance. 
—Swedenborg. 


Learn of the little nautilus to sail.— Pope. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF CHICAGO. 


We print the following prospectus of this prosperous society, which 
was organized in 1873. 


ProsPectuUs FOR THE SEASON oF 1880-1881. 


The Philosophical Society of Chicago enters upon the eighth year of its work, and 
offers to the public its programme for the coming season. It invites the codperation of 
all the thoughtful people of our city who are interested in the dissemination of truth in 
the departments of speculative philosophy, social science, moral science, and of natural 
science and history in their philosophical aspects. 

The Society has no creed but that put forth in the preamble to its constitution—that 
Truth is One, and is of infinite value to mankind; and that ignorance, prejudice, and 
superstition have fearful blinding effects upon the human mind. Upon this basis of 
common agreement the Society seeks to bring together earnest, thinking men and 
women to listen to, and to share in, discussions of important topics ; to develop clear 
views, wise thoughts, and just practice ; to foster a love of philosophy, and a taste for 
the discussion of principles. 

A society with such purposes must necessarily include persons holding a great variety 
of views. It has enrolled in its ranks at the same time materialists and’ idealists in 
philosophy ; orthodox, heterodox, catholics, and atheists in religion; and scicntists of 
opposing theoretical views. No one should impute to the Society any opinion or set of 
opinions because of doctrines put forth in its lectures, or by its members individually, 
or because of questions suggested for discussion. It is our doctrine that the surest way 
to destroy error and to make truth illustrious is to bring them both alike into the light 

_ of reason and the fire of discussion. Nowhere can a lecturer find a freer platform, nor 
greater surety of various, discriminating, and candid criticism. 

The principal exercises are lectures, every Saturday evening from the middle of Octo- 
ber in each year to the end of the ensuing April. At the close of each lecture, a dis- 
cussion of it is opened by one or more of the members of the Society previously appointed 
by the president ; these are followed by such other members as see fit to join in the dis- 
cussion ; but no member is allowed more than five minutes in which to discuss the lec- 
ture, except the appointees of the chair, who are allowed ten minutes; the lecturer 
himself closes the discussion. In these discussions, adversary and conflicting views are 
freely and frankly presented. 

An Executive Committec of five persons has charge of the exertises, and is responsible 
for the lectures which are delivered before the Society. Only such persons are invited 
to lecture by the Committee as are ‘believed competent to treat topics with philosophical 
candor, learning, and completeness. We avoid “ popular” lectures, and, so far as pos- 
sible, lectures “ which, dealing wholly with details, manifest no perception of the bear- 
ings of these details on wider truths.” We aim to keep from our platform hot-headed 
enthusiasts, people of one idea, and’ visionary schemers. We do not ask nor care what 
views our lecturers hold on controverted questions ; but we expect them to treat adver- 
sary views with judicial calmness, and “ to be slow to assume that error is more likely 
to be on the other side than on their own.” 

The following list of subjects, carefully prepared by the Executive Committee, and 
from which lecturers in the coming course have been invited to choose their themes, 
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gives a fair idea of the special field of our work ; but our lecturers are not limited to 
this list, as will be seen in the programme below : 

Narourat Scrence.—1. Effect of the Destruction of American Forests. 2. The Germ 
Theory of Disease. 3. Relation of Brain Nutrition, through Circulation of the Blood, 
to Mental Traits. 4. The Relation of Sun-Spots to Meteorology. 5. Transition and 
Transmutation of Species. 6. Relation of Cerebral Condition to Mental Delusions. 7. 
Specialization of Function in the Brain. 8. The Glacial Theory in its bearing on the 
Theory of Early Incandescence and Gradual Refrigeration. 9. Lower Life and its Les- 
sons. 10. Light, Heat, and Electricity; are they Identical? 11. Elements ; are they 
Many or One? 12. Astronomical Research; its Results and Probable Limitations. 
13. Philological Researches concerning the Origin of Society. 14. The Present Status 
of the Atomic Theory. 15. Fallacies of Physics. 

SrecuLatTivE Puitosopxy.—1l-9. The Philosophies of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Bacon, Hume, Hamilton, Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant. (Lectures presenting synoptically, 
critically, and clearly the doctrines of any of the philosophers are suited to our course.) 
10. Theories of the Absolute. 11. The Antinomies of Municipal Law. 12. Idealism. 
18. The Doctrine of Immortality. 14. Metaphysics in Early and Medieval Christjan 
Theology. 15. The Genesis of Religious Faith. 16. The Value of Faith. 17. Mem- 
ory ; its Nature and Education. 

Morat Paitosopny.—1. Can Moral Science rest on Intuitions and Experience with- 
out Religion? 2. The Relation of Wealth and Poverty to Morals. 3. The Essential 
Characteristics of Right-doing and Wrong-doing. 4. Relation of Art to Morals. 5. 
Psychology as the Basis of Morals. 6. Evil; can it be accounted for without being also 
justified ? 7. Relative Moral Influence of the Ascetic or Stoic, the Epicurean or Utili- 
tarian, and the Fourieristic or Harmonial Theory of the Passions. 8. Moral Influences 
of the Doctrines of Predestination and Free-will. 9. Do the Beneficial Effects of Sects 
partly or wholly founded on Delusions compensate for their Evils? 10. Which of these 
two Theories is most promotive of Morals: (1) The Universe is Governed by Inflexible 
Law ; (2) The Universe is governed by a Self-Originating Will which Prayer can change 
or influence? 11. Rationale of Suicide. 12. Spencer’s “ Data of Ethics.” 18. Mallock’s 
“Ts Life Worth Living?” 14, Belief in Immortality as an Inducement to Virtue. 15. 
Spencer’s Doctrine of the Unknowable as the Basis of the Religion of the Future. 

Current History.—1. Rationale of Russian Nihilism. 2. The Present and the Future 
of the American Indian. 3. The Relation of Imperialism to Democracy. 4, The Ex- 
periment of Free Trade in England. 5. The Administration of Andrew Jackson. 6. 
The Russo-Turkish War as ended by the Peace of Berlin. 7. The Career of Garibaldi. 
8. Causes of the Condition of Ireland. 9. Bismarck. 10. The Future of Egypt. 11. 
British Dominion in India. 12. Rise and Probable Future of Mormonism. 13. Pan- 
ama Canal, 14. Political Socialism in America. 15. The Present French Republic. 
16-20. The Present Condition and Prospects of Russia; of Italy ; of the Papacy ; of 
Austro-Hungary ; of Mexico. 21. Progress of Liberalism in England. 

Socrat Scrence.—1l. Does Local Self-Government result in the Best Government ? 2. 
Should Government seek to promote Industry, or merely to preserve the Peace? 3. 
Ought Government to issue Paper Currency? 4. Is Compulsory Education feasible ? 
5. The Means of preventing Breaches of Trust on the Part of Individuals and of Officers 
of Corporations. 6. The Benevolent vs. the Vindictive Method with Crime. 7. What 
shall be done with the Morally Insane. 8, Transportation compared with Penitentiary. 
9. Prevention of Pauperism. 10, Would Woman Suffrage aid or hinder Good Gov- 
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ernment? 11. Is Marriage the Expression of an Eternal and Unchangeable Law? 12. 
Has Christianity ameliorated the Social Condition of Woman? 13. The Relative Health, 
Beauty, Strength, and Vitality of the Ancients and the Moderns. 14. Should a Repre- 
sentative obey the Will of his Constituents ? 15. Rules of Evidence observed in Courts. 
16. Rationale of Political Revolutions. 17. The Value of the Novel. 18. The Elements 
of Criticism. 19. Tendency to Formation of Class Distinctions in American Society. 
20. Sewage in Great Cities. 21. Value and Legitimacy of the Party Principle in Pol- 
itics. 

The Executive Committee takes pleasure in announcing the following programme : 

October 16th—Professor Rodney Welch, Transportation as an Agency in Civilization ; 
23d—Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas, The Past and the Future of the Philosophical Society ; 
30th—Austin Bierbower, Esq., Thomas Aquinas, or Scholastic Philosophy in Modern 
Theology. November 6th—Rev. Dr. D. 8. Gregory, British Dominion in India; 13th— 
Rev. Dr. R. A. Holland, Atomism; 20th—Dr. H. A. Johnson, The Germ Theory of Dis- 
ease ; 27th—Rev. L. P. Mercer, Comparative Mythology and the Origin of Religion. 
December 4th—Miss Frances E. Willard, The Temperance Question philosophically and 
critically considered ; 11th—-Dr. J. S. Jewell, On the Influence of our Present Civiliza- 
tion in the Production of Nervous and Mental Diseases; 18th—James K. Applebee, 
Esq., The Philosophy of David Hume; 27th—W. P. Black, Esq., Socialism as a Factor 
in American Society and Politics. January 3d—Fred. P. Powers, Esq., Predestination 
in Science and Religion ; 8th—Dr. D. R. Brower, Specialization of Function in the Brain ; 
15th—Chas. H. Ham, Esq., Tendency to Formation of Class Distinctions in American 
Society ; 22d—Professor Samuel Willard, Historical Criticism ; 29th—Mrs. Maria A. 
Shorey (subject not announced). February 5th—E. 0. Brown, Esq., The Relation of 
the Catholic Church to Scientific Investigation ; 12th—Colonel A. N. Waterman, Legal 
Reform; 19th—Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson (subject not announced); 26th—Professor 
Van Buren Denslow (subject not announced). March 5th—Hon. L. L. Bond, Does Local 
Self-Government result in the Best Government ? 12th—Rev. Dr. Galusha Anderson, 
Huxley ; 19th—Professor W. 8. Haines, The Present State of the Alcohol Question ; 
26th—Mrs. Celia P. Wooley (subject not announced). April 2d—Paul Shorey, Esq., 
Schopenhauer and his Critics. 

Invitations have also been extended to the following persons, from some of whom 
lectures may be expected during the season: Hon. Henry Booth, General I. N. Stiles, 
Professor W. T. Harris (Concord, Massachusetts), Mrs. Amalie J. Hathaway, John W. 
Ela, Esq., Dr. George M. Beard (New York City), Dr. A. Reeves Jackson, Professor A. 
A. Lambert, Dr. Julia H. Smith, Hon. Henry Strong, Hon. John N. Jewett, George P. 
Hanson, Esq., Dr. H. W. Boyd. 

Tickets are sold at the door on lecture evenings, and may be had of the Treasurer, 
Mr. Emmett C. Fisher, office of Continental Fire Insurance Company, No. 80 Lakeside 
Building. Price for the course, $2; single lectures, 25 cents. Every purchaser of a 
course ticket is considered a member of the Society, with all the rights and privileges 
of membership. This course of lectures is thus offered at a merely nominal price, the 
Society wishing to make its advantages easily obtainable. 

- The sessions of the Philosophical Society are held every Saturday evening, at eight 
o'clock, in the club-room on the parlor floor of the Palmer House. 


Mrs. S. Suepp, 
JostaH H. Bisse, SamveL WILLarp, 
Secretary. 


Epmunp Burke, Executive 


Mrs. P. Woorey, | Committee. 
Georce D, BroomELt, 
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ARCHIMEDES. 


Although I build you engines new, 
As to my native city due 

' When foes surround our citadel, 
These endures not Science well ; 
Not thus, she would freely use 
Archimedes of Syracuse. 
He lifts Marcellus’ ships on high, 
Or fires them with Apollo’s eye. 
Know, these are mercenary arts— 
Of Science but the meaner parts— 
Such as the noble mind most fears, 
Tn its own home ’mong stars and spheres. 
There, with beauty and subtility, 


It knows no mixture of utility. ; 


JOHN ALBEE, 
Newcastiz, New HampsuireE, December, 1880. 


LUCRETIUS ON “THE NATURE OF THINGS.” 


[One of our correspondents, who has been studying Lucretius, sends 
us the following analysis of his remarkable poem on “The Nature of 
Things.” (It is a better analysis than our own in Jour. Spec. Phil., 
April, 1873, vol. vii, p. 94.)—Tu Eprror.] 


BOOK I. 

The entire of things is infinite. Proved by the argument of imagina- 
tion. Made up of solid “ Atoms,” eternal, indivisible, and void “ Space,” 
also eternal. Atoms have no qualities. The qualities of things are “ Con- 
junctions.” History is “ Events.” “Time,” “from the mind alone pro- 
duced.” 

“Nought from nought by power divine has risen.” 

All the early theories—Earth, Air, W ater, Fire, Becoming, Node, etc., 
criticised and repudiated. 

* Gravitation and the Antipodes considered quite justly. 


BOOK II. 

The process of composition of existing things, by the perpetual motion, 
contact and reaction, of an infinite number of Atoms, of various kinds, 
rough, smooth, fine, coarse, etc., and of various, though not infinite, 
shapes. The Immortal Gods dwell apart from man in perpetual peace. 
After many efforts, the mass of Atoms formed “the unchanging rudi- 
ments of things sublime.” Nature is “ self-potent and uninfluenced by the 
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Gods.” The World decays, Colors, Tastes, Odors, ete., arise entirely 
from the combinations of Atoms. 


“The sire of all is Ether ; he full oft 

In dulcet drops descends of genial rain, 

And the bland Earth impregnates.”—[ Origin of Life.] 
“Perception springs amain and instantaneous, 

Wastes again to nought.” 


He says, “and propagate their kinds,” but without explanation. 


BOOK IIl. 
Soul (“ Anima”) or Mind (“Animus”) is a part of body, not a “ Har- 
mony,” as the Greeks say. What we commonly call Mind pervades the 
heart and rules the total frame. The remnant soul is diffused through 
every part of the body, obeying the mind. Total soul does not always 
perceive what Mind is experiencing, but when Mind feels a severe shock, 
the whole soul responds and moves the body. Nought can act except by 
touch, and nought can touch unless corporeal; hence Soul, as it acts on 
the body, must be corporeal. Mind composed of finest, subtlest Atoms 
(Heat, Vapor, Air, and something subtler), hence its rapidity of action 
and departure without apparent diminution of bulk of body. Neither 
soul nor body can act without the other. Sou/ (Anima) may be man- 
gled and life continue; but Mind (Animus) must remain entire or we die. 
The sympathy of soul and body in disease, their cotemporaneous growth 
and decay, the difficulty of the soul’s holding together without the pro- 
tection of the body, the fact that the soul does not re-endow itself with 
new organs after leaving body, or that, if it does, we have no memory of 
former life—all prove that soul is born and dies with body. 
“Were, too, its date immortal, man no more 
At his last hour would mourn the severing blow.” 
In connection with my study of the law of Real Property, this sen- 
tence, turning on legal distinctions, quite amused me : 


“and life exists 
To none a freehold, but a use to all.” 


BOOK IV. 
On Images of Things. The will, aroused by these images, spreads the 
commotion through the total soul, which moves the body then. They 
are a “steam that from the face of things pours forth perpetaal. ” ‘What 
the senses notice must be true. 


“Who holds that nought is known, denies he knows 
F’en this, thus owning that he nothing knows.” 
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BOOK V. 


Cosmogony. The Gods did not construct the material world. Too 
many defects for that. Nature made it, and will destroy. 


“For as the train of causes first uprose, 


And the young world its earliest features found, 
Things follow things in order most exact.” 


He traces evolution from chaos through physical gradations, and then 
moral and social, in accordance with the doctrine of “ Natural Selection.” 
“ All reach at length perfection’s topmost point.” And all will return to 
Atoms again. 

BOOK VI. 

Meteorological phenomena—Disease. Physical changes of all kinds 
explained by the combinations and release of Atoms. 

The whole poem is an exposition of Democritus and Epicurus, and the 
motive stated to be—to take away the fear of death by proving that we 
are not immortal. The doctrines of Atoms and Void—of the construction 
of the Universe without the interference of the Gods (immortal would 
not mix with mortal)—of the corporeal nature of the soul, proven by its 
intimate connection with the body, and of the process of Evolution by 
Natural Selection, are as conclusively stated as ever they have been since, 
I should judge. I find a truer insight as to Time, however, than is found 
in modern Materialism, viz., “Time from the mind alone produced.” He 
unfortunately missed, however, the necessary consequence that the whole 
series of development is therefore (Time being the necessary ground of 
change) grounded in the Mind: Of course he overlooked, also, the 
“ Proto” when he took Atom as Protoplasm as the ground. As to the 
Gods, he stands on about the same ground as the modern doctrine of 
“Unknowable.” Have the Moderns any advantage over him in any 
respect ? 


S. H. E. 
Concorp, Mass., November, 1880. 


THE TRANSMIGRATION OF BRAIN TISSUE. 


“The Medical and Surgical Reporter” (of Philadelphia) for June 4, 
1881, notices a book, recently published on the subject of Dyspepsia, 
which goes so far in the direction of physiological-psychology as to ask: 

“Ts it too visionary to imagine that some of the particles of brain tissue 
which, in the mind of Julius Cesar, originated and worked out the details 
of military campaigns which resulted in making Rome the master of the 
world, may, after centuries of wanderings and vegetable life, and residence 
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in minds of inferior calibre—poor pasture, as it were—finally have been 
eaten by and assimilated into the brain of Napoleon Bonaparte, and meet- 
ing there with conditions and surroundings like to those of their ancient 
Roman home, planted in good and well-manured brain soil, they may have 
grown vigorously, labored with some of their ancient energy, and enabled 
Napoleon, through their agency, to make France mistress of Europe?” 


DR. FRIEDRICH HARMS ON THE FORMS OF ETHICAL SYSTEMS: 


In a separate reprint from the proceedings of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin for 1878 we find a lecture of Professor Harms, of Berlin, 
read by him before the Academy, in May and July, 1878. The follow- 
ing extracts translated from the lecture will prove of interest, and suggest 
a field of profitable thinking in the department of ethical studies, now 
attracting so much attention on the part of thinkers. The entire treatise 
ought to be translated and published in English. 

“In the history of philosophy we find five forms of ethics come down 
to us: The Greek, the East Indian, the ethics of the Middle Ages, the 
ethics of naturalism in modern philosophy before Kant, and the ethics 
of the historical point of view which we find in post-Kantian philosophy. 
These five forms characterize the epochs in the history of ethics—each 
one of these epochs having its own peculiar theory of social or moral 
(sittlich) life.” 

“Tn Greek ethics we find subordinate tendencies ; on the one hand the 
ethics of the Stoics and Epicureans, which asks whether the object of life 
is for happiness or for activity, supposing that the one or the other—hap- 
piness (Epicureans) or activity (Stoics)—will suffice for the explanation of 
life without the other. The Stoics and Epicureans form together one 
side of Greek ethics in antithesis to the system of Plato and Aristotle. ... 
In this general antithesis the question is this: Whether the active or the 
happiness-seeking life is to find its true place in the isolated life of the 
individual, or in social combination. . . . Incontestably the standpoint of 
Plato and Aristotle is higher than that of the Stoics and Epicureans, be- 
cause it takes ethics as a science of the life of man as it is found in the 
social community in the state and the family, and not in the personal life 
of the isolated individual. Even down to the present time that view of 
the Stoics and Epicureans has prevailed and limited ethical theories to 
mere collections of examples of all sorts of curious questions of dispute. . . . 
It is quite recently, in the post-Kantian philosophy, that this individual- 


1Die Formen der Ethik. Von Friedrich Harms. (Aus den Abhandlungen der 
keenigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1878.) Berlin: G. Vogt. 1878. 
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istic form of ethics has been given up, and, through the labors of Fichte, 
areturn has been made to the form of treatment which was set up by 
Plato and Aristotle. . . . Schleiermacher’s Ethics, Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Spirit, and Herbart’s “Practical Philosophy—all three works agree in 
treating together all phases of spiritual and ethical life as constituting one 
whole. 

“The East Indian ethical system has a different basis from the Greek. 
The Greek ethics took shape in a polemic against the sophists regarding 
the foundation of science. The East Indian ethics, on the other hand, 
sets out from the principle that all life is an evil, full of pain and sorrow. 
It seeks in science the means through which the soul can free itself from 
the might of pain which oppresses its life. This relief from pain can be 
found only in science and self-knowledge. This self-knowledge consists 
in the knowledge that the soul does nothing for itself, produces nothing, 
but merely contemplates; that all that is, is produced by matter, corpo- 
real nature. 

“ All that happens in the world is produced by nature ; the soul is only 
the spectator of the event... . When the soul comes to recognize all 
events as produced by nature, and to be alien to itself, it becomes indiffer- 
ent to all, and contemplates all in quiet. . . . It recognizes itself as free 
from external events and as self-subsisting. This oblivion to the external 
is attained only for brief intervals in life, but perfectly in death. All pain 
and suffering in life arises through the union of the soul with nature. 
The soul gets emancipation through the knowledge that all phenomena 
are only a spectacle for the soul in order that it may learn science and 
self-knowledge. It does nothing; the world is only an illusion which 
does not touch the soul. . . . This view of the East Indians is in direct 
opposition to that of the Greek. The relation of matter to spirit is com- 
pletely changed. To the Greek, matter is the passive principle, and spirit 
the active principle. According to the Indian ethics, matter is the ac- 
tive, and spirit only passive contemplation. The mind only contemplates 
and is lame, while matter is only blind. From this arises a difference 
in the value which they set upon life as a means of attaining the object 
of the soul. The pessimistic Indian finds life utterly worthless as a means 
for attaining his ends, for it is only through the negation of life and 
its torments—pain, suffering, and sorrow—that the soul reaches its rest. 
For the Greek, life has a positive value, and Greek ethics do not seek 
the removal of life but only its regulation. Ethical life to the Greek 
means life in conformity to the principle of moderation. . . . The Greek 
believes life to be not merely for contemplation, but for action also.” 

“ As a third to these two forms may be added the ethics of the Middle 
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Ages—including under this head the scholastic and patristic writers. 
(The patristic are, of course, not included in the Middle Ages if the 
classification is strict.) In this system of ethics we find a new idea added 
to that of the Greeks and Hindoos—an idea of the history of the human 
race. For the Christian fathers hold that there is a plan in the history 
of the race—it is the education of the race through divine revelation ; 
this is an ethical process. In India this thought cannot appear; for life 
is an evil, and a greater evil the longer it endures; the Indian idea is 
well expressed in the utterance of Schopenhauer : ‘ History is an eternal 
monotony—it is only the long and confused dream of humanity.’ But, 
according to the Christian fathers, life in its totality is a valuable means 
for the realization of its purpose in the history of the human race. Even 
the Greeks did not conceive this universal destiny of the human race, 
although they conceived (in the system of Plato and Aristotle) a personal 
life and a life in the community. This idea takes two forms in the Mid- 
dle Ages: the ethics of the Church and the ethics of the secular life in 
the state. The Church takes the form of an universal, all-inclusive com- 
munity, while the state assumes the form of a limited and narrow com- 
munity by the side of the Church. The state cannot give peace to the 
soul; it can give only justice in a province of external action. A sepa- 
ration arises between Church and state, between political and religious 
life, such as never appeared in the ancient world. . . . The concept of sin 
stands in contrast with the Indian idea of life as the source of all evil 
and pain. It is not physical, nor metaphysical, but something moral— 
something that springs from a deed. Sin presupposes a normal form 
’ which may be realized, and from which there is a departure by the one 
who sins. (In the Indian ethics there is no such ideal presupposed, but 
all form is abnormal.) The antithesis of Church and state, and the an- 
tithesis of sin and holiness, both enter as determining elements into the 
ethics of the Middle Ages. . . . Hence, too, the ethics of the Christian 
fathers makes the will the principle of the world and of spiritual life. . . . 
The problem of the freedom of the will becomes the chief object of inves- 
tigation. In the will lies the explanation of the ethical world. . . . In the 
will, Saint Augustine finds the true being and essence of man and the ~ 
cause of all his works. Thomas Aquinas defines that as good which all 

will. An absolute will is, according to Duns Scotus, the ground of the 
_creation of the world. Hence, too, the will of Godis the norm of all 
ethical life, the latter being judged by its conformity to the will of God. 
. - . God’s will is conceived as without change or variableness, as an. 
eternal law, as impressed upon all being—the world being regarded as a 
divine work and as a revelation of God’s will, and hence throughout as an 
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ethical process. Augustine presents these contrasts of secular life and 
religious life, of sin and holiness, of grace and depravity, in such a man- 
ner as to bring out strongly their incompatibility. The secular and 
theological virtues are contrasted: the secular are the four cardinal vir- 
tues of the Greeks ; the theological virtues are faith, hope, and love. The 
heathen virtues are the negative of the celestial. . . . The secular state 
arose from the fall; Cain murdered his brother Abel, and so, too, Romu- 
lus murdered his brother Remus ; but the city of God is in contrast with 
this. . . . Albertus Magnus reaches the highest form of ethics in the Mid- 
dle Ages; with him the secular life is esteemed far more highly than 
with Saint Augustine. . . . Every individual being something special and 
limited, the division of labor arises in the secular world. The spiritual 
life compensates with its wholeness for the division and partiality of the 
secular vocations. Faith, hope, and charity do not come from the natural 
exercise of the soul, but from divine grace. Each one shall be and have 
all that the other is and has (in the secular, each takes only his share, 
but in the spiritual each has the whole, undivided), for what the one 
knows all may know, and herein the limitation of individuality which 
prevails in secular life is abrogated. The secular life becomes a means 
for the spiritual life, and the performance of the cardinal virtues a prepa- 
ration for the celestial virtues.” 

“A fourth form of ethics is found in the modern philosophy before 
Kant. It offers us the naturalistic point of view in opposition to the 
supernaturalistic view of the Middle Ages, which made the will of God 
the principle of the world and the norm of life. ‘The nature of things’ 
is assumed as the ground for all events and as the norm of life. To this 
belongs ‘natural theology,’ which proposes to explain the religions of 
the world by natural religion. ‘ Natural rights’ are in like manner to ex- 
plain the laws of the state. . .. According to Hobbes, the law of nature is 
self-preservation ; and this is the condition of all well-being. All natural 
impulses are egoistic, and seek the pleasure of the individual. Accord- 
ing to Spinoza, nature is the power of the absolute, and each individual 
that strives to preserve itself is only a part and mode of the absolute, 
which is the power and working force in all individuals. This leads to 
quietism. Shaftesbury holds nature to be natural impulse that produces 
all—is social, benevolent, useful, and directed to the general happiness. 

“In the ethics of the historical point of view, ethics and the philoso- 
phy of history are united; Lessing and Herder on the one hand, and 
Kant on the other, contributed to it. Fichte combined the two modes of 
view. Schelling and Hegel sought the same end in their philosophy of 
spirit; Schleiermacher and Herbart also. Freedom, says Fichte, is the 
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highest good, and the temporal life has worth only as it is free. The 
sole aim of life is to achieve freedom, and temporal life is a struggle for 
freedom. Only through freedom is man a member of the true world and 
born into true being. The will is the absolute origin of being, and there 
is nothing higher than the will. It might appear as if Schelling had de- 
parted from this standpoint, and had made a principle of material nature: 
the ground of all existence. This is not the case; for, though the prin- 
ciple of freedom seemed to be subordinated in his system for a long 
period, yet it came forth at last as the true and higher principle—phi- 
losophy, according to Schelling, having to do with the problem of free- 
dom as a reconciliation of necessity and freedom. He endeavors to show 
how freedom can be joined with the necessity which it encounters in 
nature; while Kant and Fichte attempt to treat freedom apart by itself 
as negative to the world. The world could not be God’s creation or 
revelation if there were no freedom in it. In freedom alone is to be 
found independence and responsibility ; all being is in its last and highest 
instance a will. . . . It is the same with Hegel. According to him, free- 
dom is the essence of mind; and the vocation of spirit is to give objective 
realization to its freedom in the sphere of civil laws, morality, the family, 
civil society, and the state, and still further to reach a consciousness of 
this freedom in art, religion, and science. It is a great merit of Hegel 
that he has shown how freedom and law do not exclude each other, but 
mutually imply each other. He says that laws are the forms in which 
external objective freedom expresses itself. Schleiermacher has called 
attention to the fact that freedom is not only the self-legislation of the 
will, but at the same time individual fulfilment of law. There must be 
individual recognition of its self-determination on the part of the special 
person, or else the freedom is not complete. . . . According to Herbart’s 
practical philosophy, the internal freedom is not only the first but the 
highest ethical idea in spiritualized society. It includes within it the 
actualization of the other ethical ideas which Herbart places beside it, 
and is, therefore, the principle of the whole, and gives the normal stand- 
ard and the guide for all the others. 

“The five forms of ethics correspond to their epochs of historical de- 
velopment: The Indian ethics as well as the ethics of naturalism are the 
widest departures from the true idea of ethics, inasmuch as they lack 
practical deeds, and recognize only subjective aims of the will. Both are 
anti-historic—both deny historic evolution of ethical life. The Greek 
and the medizval ethics have decisive advantages in their setting a high 
value upon the uses of life and in the place which they give to conscious- 
ness in human life. The Greek ethical system seeks to regulate life ac- 
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cording to rational insight. The mediswval ethics adds to the idea of 
ethics that of human history as a constituent, but it remains in a discord 
within itself (not reconciling the secular and the religious). Ethics, since 
Kant, has become universal in its scope, like that of Plato and Aristotle, 
since it has the social life for its content; but, in addition to this, it has 
also an ethical historical element, for in history freedom attains objectiv- 
ity in the realization of its ends. It is not involved in a mere process of 
becoming without attainment of being, but it has found the way that 


leads to the goal.” 
Tue Epiror. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE.—INFANT EDUCATION. 


[In our January number we printed the circular of Mrs. Talbot, Secre- 
tary of the Educational Committee of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation. The following letter has been received from Mr. Darwin on the 
subject of interest.—Ep1ror. | 


Becxennam, Kent, Rartway Station, ORPINGTON, 
8.-E. R., July 19, 1881. t 

Dear Mapam: In response to your wish, I have much pleasure in expressing the 
‘interest which I feel in your proposed investigation on the mental and bodily develop- 
ment of infants. Very little is at present accurately known on this subject, and I be- 
lieve that isolated observations will add but little to our knowledge; whereas, tabulated 
results from a very large number of observations systematically made would probably 
throw much light on the sequence and period of development of the several faculties. 

This knowledge would probably give a foundation for some improvement in our 
education of young children, and would show us whether the same system ought to be 
followed in all cases. 

I will venture to specify a few points of inquiry which, as it seems to me, possess 
some scientific interest. For instance, does the education of the parents influence the 
mental powers of their children at any age, either at a very early or eomewhat more 
advanced stage? This could, perhaps, be learned by schoolmasters or mistresses, if 
a large number of children were first classed according to age and their mental attain- 
ments, and afterward in accordance with the education of their parents, as far as this 
could be discovered. 

As observation is one of the earliest faculties developed in young children, and as 
this power would probably be exercised in an equal degree by the children of educated 
and uneducated persons, it seems not impossible that any transmitted effect from edu- 
cation could be displayed only at a somewhat advanced age. It would be desirable to 
test statistically in a similar manner the truth of the often-repeated statement that col- 
ored children at first learn as quickly as white children, but that they afterward fall 
off in progress. 

Tf it could be proved that education acted not only on the individual, but by trans- 
mission on the race—this would be a great encouragement to all working: on this all- 
important subject, It is well known that children sometimes exhibit at a very early 
-age strong special tastes, for which no cause can be assigned, although occasionally 
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they may be accounted for by reversion to the taste or occupation of some progenitor ; 
and it would be interesting to learn how far such early tastes are persistent and influ- 
ence the future career of the individual. In some instances such tastes die away with- 
out apparently leaving any after-effect ; but it would be desirable to know how far this 
is commonly the case, as we should then know whether it were important to direct, as 
far as this is possible, the early tastes of our children. It may be more beneficial that 
a child should follow energetically some pursuit of however trifling a nature, and thus 
acquire perseverance, than that he should be turned from it, because of no future ad- 
vantage to him. 

I will mention one other small point of inquiry in relation to very young children 
which may possibly prove important with respect to the origin of language; but it 
could be investigated only by persons possessing an accurate musical ear. Children, 
even before they can articulate, express some of their feelings and desires by noises 
uttered in different notes. For instance, they make an interrogative noise and others 
of assent and dissent in different tones; and it would, I think, be worth while to ascer- 
tain whether there is any uniformity in different children in the pitch of their voices 
under various frames of mind. 

I fear that this letter can be of no use to you; but it will serve to show my sym- 
pathy and good wishes in your researches. 

I beg leave to remain, dear madam, yours faithfully, 


Cuaries Darww. 
To Mrs, Euiry Tatsor. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


The Philosophy of Religion must be acknowledged on all hands as the 
most important work of the human intellect. In explaining religion as a 
phenomenon of human life, it is found necessary to expound the idea of 
the first principle of the world—the absolute. In defining his idea of the 
absolute, man defines his idea of his own origin and destiny, and the idea 
of the relation which he holds to nature and to the absolute. All practi- 
cal activity of man is conditioned through this idea of the absolute. 
Man’s immortality and freedom are conditioned directly through the 
nature of God. If God is an unconscious natural power, man can have 
no other destiny than to be absorbed at some time into this unconscious 
power, and lose his individual being. Indeed, on the hypothesis of an 
‘unconscious first principle, it is impossible to explain how a conscious 
being ever came to exist at all. For consciousness is directive power, 
and the rationality which manifests itself in consciousness is an indefi- 
nitely growing potency in the control of the world, perpetually imposing 
its own forms on brute matter, and subordinating it to the service of man 
just as if man had made it originally for his own use. The hasty and 
general outlook is sufficient to give the presumption that the, absolute is 
not only an all-powerful might, but an all-knowing might. The one most 
important truth of all is the truth in regard to the resemblance or differ- 
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ence of this first principle from man. If man, as consciousness, is in its 
image, then the trend of the universe is in the direction of the triumph 
of man’s cause. His development will be an ascent towards the divine. 
In knowing himself, man will know with some degree of adequacy the 
divine. 

Another consideration of equal importance following from this is the 
doctrine that God is a revealed God, if He is a conscious Being. His 
works reveal Him. His creation is a manifestation of His will, and in the 
creation of intelligent beings He reveals His own intelligence. Hegel has 
laid great stress upon this thought in his “ Philosophy of Religion.” In 
the third part of that treatise he expounds the religion of the revealed 
God,’ calling it “The Absolute Religion,” conceiving Christianity to be 
this absolute religion, and showing by strict analyses of the contents of 
the other religions that no one of them makes God a revealed God, and 
that the reason for this is that the idea of God in the pantheistic and 
polytheistic religions is the idea of a first principle which cannot be re- 
vealed in a created world. Neither man nor nature can reveal Brahm, 
because Brahm is utterly transcendent, not only to the world, but to man 
in his highest development. Brahm has no form, but transcends con- 
sciousness as much as he does material form. With this we have the 
world of nature and the world of man, not as creations of Brahm, not as 
revelations of that principle, but as pure illusion—Maya. This illusion is 
to be accounted for on the hypothesis of the fall of man into individual 
consciousness, wherein he distinguishes himself from the all. It is “the 
dream of the drop that hath withdrawn itself from the primal ocean of 
being,” and which colors all its seeing with the defect of its own finitude 
—consciousness being regarded as the origin of all division and particu- 
larity. Its form is that of subject-objectivity ; i. e., of a subject which is 
its own object, and yet a subject which looks upon the object as a world 
of alien existence—“ It says ‘thou’ to the rest of creation.” What mo- 
mentous import this theory has for the people who believe it we know 
through the history of the Oriental world—a history which Hegel prefers 
to exclude from the world-history as being a history that contains no 
principle of secular progress within it. For it looks upon all as negative 


1 See page 10 of this volume of the Jour. Spec. Phil., where the translator renders 
the word “ offenbare” by “ manifest” and “ cbvious,” which is certainly the ordinary 
signification of “offenbare.” But Hegel had in mind the word “ Offenbarung,” which 
signifies “ revelation” in the technical sense of the term. It is as if Hegel would have 
used the word “revelate” had he been writing in English, so as to suggest that his 
“ offenbare Religion ” is the religion of a God that reveals Himself in His creation as 
well as in a special “ revealed word.” 
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to the divine, and hence as not being capable of improvement, but only 
fit for annihilation. The highest is Nirvana, or the rest of unconscious- 
ness. Progress towards the annihilation of conscious being is progress 
towards the divine, as understood in the Orient. Such progress as that 
we call decay and decease. 

With the idea of a revealed God we discover a radically different solu- 
tion to the world. We find that man has a positive work to do; an ac- 
tive stage of civilization takes the place of Oriental quietism. Man has 
the vocation to render himself divine by learning the form of God’s will 
as revealed, and then forming his own will in its pattern—adopting God’s 
will as the form of his human will. He must learn the divine will, and 
make an utter sacrifice of his own will to it, so that his deeds shall be 
inspired through the divine will, all finitude of the creature being offered 
up by renunciatory act to the divine, so that the conflict between the 
divine and human shall be ended by the self-devotion, the utter sacrifice 
of all selfishness on the part of the individual. The sacrifice of the Orien- 
tal devotee relates to the substance of his consciousness, and ends in anni- 
hilation, if he can achieve so much as he aspires for. The Christian 
renunciation does not go so far; it recognizes in God the Absolute form, 
instead of an absolute formlessness. (God has the form of Consciousness, 
of Personality. Hence, with this idea of the divine, the sacrifice of the 
individual for the divine is no annihilation of individuality, but rather 
the putting on the form of the freest and highest individuality. The sac- 
rifice which the Christian devotee makes is no sacrifice of his human form, 
but only of its content; he takes into the form of his will and knowing a 
divine substance, the substance revealed as the will of God, and by this 
he preserves his individuality, and-yet removes the barrier between him- 
self and the divine through utter abandonment of self to the will of the 
divine will, which, being the will of a conscious personality, restores to 
man his sacrificed individuality in a transfigured form. Man, by his 
religious sacrifice, therefore, gains all and loses nothing but finitude and 
defect. The doctrine of Grace, as the highest principle of divine action 
towards the world of man and nature, is the only doctrine in harmony 
with the idea of a revelation of God through creation. Were God any 
other than conscious personality, man and nature would reveal something 
essentially different from Him. A world which offers us a series of 
beings ascending from the inorganic to the organic, and crowns all with a 
human race, reveals a conscious first principle by pointing towards it as 
the final cause of its progressive series. It points towards such a divine 
principle, and only towards it. 

Man, too, is a being who can develop within himself—he can collect 
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experience from the individuals of his species and redistribute this expe- 
rience to the individual—thus elevating the life of the individual into 
the life of the species, and without destroying the latter’s individuality, 
but, on the contrary, increasing it. For in our human affairs the man 
goes for most who has taken up into himself the life and experience of 
his fellow-men most effectually. Shakespeare and Goethe, Homer and 
Dante—these are vast individualities, comprehending human nature al- 
most entire within each. Man is great when he avails himself of the 
power of his species. Even the Cesar or the Napoleon is great through 
his representative character—summing up in his will the will-power of 
his nation and distributing it again to’them as directive power. Each 
humble individual, too, who serves under the Cesar or the Napoleon 
participates to some extent in the greatness of individuality of the great 
leader, because he is led out of and beyond himself to live for others 
and through others and in others. Thus each one gains individuality 
while he gives it to others. Here, in secular affairs, is the same principle 
which the doctrine of Grace enunciates for the religious consciousness. 
Since the day of Saint Augustine, who was the first to see the absoluteness 
of the principle of Grace (among the Christian Fathers), we have had, as 
the chief interest in the history of the Church, the attempt to realize this 
principle in all its consequences. 

It is possible to seize the principle of Grace in an abstract manner, and 
set it over against other principles, such as justice and free-will. Or it is 
possible to misunderstand it altogether, as in the case of naturalistic theories 
which can think of no possible view of interrelation except the material- 
istic one, which admits of no participation but only of exclusion. Justice 
is not a principle which is to be thought as limiting grace ; grace itself 
assumes the form of justice in proportion as it meets the free responsi- 
bility of the individual. Without responsibility there can be no justice ; 
for justice returns upon the individual only what he has uttered in free- 
dom. But the principle of grace extends below the realm of free respon- 
sibility to the lowest manifestation of the creation. It is grace that 
draws up all creation towards the highest, and endows beings with pro- 
gressive degrees of individuality and realization of the divine image. The 
animal, it is true, is not immortal, but so much life as it has is the life of 
the species, and is a gift of grace which gives him the light of life, not for 
his having a right to it, but for the sake of divine love which pours itself 
out in creation, from freedom and the desire of good. When the human 
being arrives, he progresses into knowledge and will-power, and this 
brings responsibility, and with it the principle of justice. Justice is the 
principle of grace applied to free beings, because justice is respect shown 
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to the responsibility of the individual who acts. Justice assumes the 
actor to be self-determined and free and to own his deed ; whatever his 
deed is, it is returned to him. To return the deed of an irresponsible 
being upon it would be to annihilate it. To treat a free being as though 
it did not own its deeds would be to offer indignity to it and annihilate 
its freedom. But freedom is itself the last and highest gift of grace, and 
grace will preserve that before all else. Freedom is self-determination, but 
not the self-determination of a mere particular individual in its isolation, 
but rather as participation in the life of the species—in the life of God, 
rather. Freedom, which should energize to will only its particularity, 
apart from the divine and from the human race, would merely set up for 
itself a limit in the race and inGod. This would be the hell which 
selfishness makes for itself. Even grace, which seeks to give to others, 
receiving naught in return, would be the highest pain to the isolated will 
that seeks to find itself alone in the universe. Dante makes his “ Inferno” 
to be caused by the fall of Lucifer, through pride, he striking the earth 
and hollowing out the vortex with its terraces on which sinners are pun- 
ished. Pride is the worst of mortal sins, because it loves only itself and 
repels God and man and all that is valued by them. Grace is the most 
repugnant to pride. Next to pride is the sin of envy. But envy is not 
so deadly as pride in that it does not hate all that is from others. It 
hates God and man, but it loves the temporal blessings which they possess, 
and desires to possess them exclusively itself. Next above envy is anger, 
or that which does violence to its fellows and against God. Anger is not 
so deep a sin as envy or as pride; for it strikes the particular individual 
or special persons, but not the foundation of all society and of all union 
with God, while pride and envy are hostile to all association whether with 
man or with God. 

Christianity defines the “mortal sins” from this view of divine grace. 
Freedom is turned against itself for its own annihilation in these sins, 
because it wills against participation in the life of the species as well as 
in the divine life. It is the principle of grace, which Goethe, in the sec- 
ond part of his “ Faust,” calls the eternal-feminine, “ Das Ewig-Weibliche,” 
which is the moving principle of all progress towards the goal. Goethe, 
like Dante, makes divine love or grace the very element that is most 
painful to the devils who undertake to seize Faust’s soul. Association is 
the most destructive agency which fiendishness can come in contact with. 
The angels appear in the clouds strewing roses (of love), which the devils 
find to be the most exquisite torture when they are struck by them. 
Even the association of devils for a purpose is liable to undermine the 
absolute hate which is the ideal of the perfect devil. Slavery would 
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undermine it, for the slave would be forced into submission of his will to 
. another; and to toil for another is to sacrifice one’s self for that other, 
and to some extent to realize the principle of grace. So if Mephistopheles. 
controls other devils he realizes his purposes in and through them, and 
they subordinate their individual wills to his will—thus simulating the 
principle of grace—thus deep is the principle of grace constitutive of the 
nature of the human world and of the forms of human life. Even slavery 
has a positive side to it, which is medicative towards those worst of spiritual 
ills—pride and envy. Goethe had come to this view of grace during his 
life, starting with the pantheistic theory, and finding its consequences 
inhuman ; not even devils could live under such a theory. There was a 
glimpse of the true theory of the world in his mind quite early in life, 
and he tells us that he saw the Faust problem then in its entirety, first and 
second parts. He had seen that the universe is based in its deepest laws 
on the principle of “ saving grace.” The three phases of holiness in the 
Christian church are portrayed by him in the last scene of “ Faust.” 
There comes first the Pater Ecstaticus, who calls upon arrows to transfix 
him (as they did St. Sebastian), and for lances, bludgeons, and lightnings 
to martyr him, so that his “ pining breast” may be rid of its “ vain unre- 
alities, and see only the star of everlasting love.” This view is simply 
negative to the finite and earthly. Pater Profundus comes next as the 
representative of a more perfect state of holiness. He looks upon nature 
and sees it as the spectacle of God’s love forming and preserving created 
beings. Not only this, but he sees that even the lightning and the terri- 
ble mountain torrent are messengers of love, bringing fertility to the vale 
and purity to the air; he sees the world as instrument for the realization 
of spirit. There is next Pater Seraphicus, who is a higher saint, because 
he does not spurn the world and seek only his own bliss in ecstatic con- 
templation, nor see merely the mediatorial process in creation, like the 
Pater Profundus, but he “takes up into himself the blessed boys... 
brought forth at midnight hour, with a soul and sense half shut, lost im 
mediate to the parents, by the angels straightway gained . . .”; lets them 
see the world through his eyes, and, by allowing them participation in his 
human experience, equalizes their fate which had denied them earthly 
life. Here we see that the soul is represented as gaining something posi- 
tive from the earthly life which must be made up to it by the gracious 
aid of some Pater Seraphicus if too early death has deprived it of human 
experience. But Dr. Marianus (“in the highest, purest cell”) sees the 
Virgin as the symbol of divine grace (as the feminine is especially the 
bearer of human tenderness and mercy on earth, so it becomes properly 
a symbol of divine grace), and thus celebrates divine grace as the deep- 
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est principle of the divine nature, and as containing all other principles 
within it. 

Milton, in representing the fallen angels as having society and combi- 
nation, in the form of a hellish commonwealth, with a legislative assembly 
over which Satan “ exalted sat,” has painted the demoniac as possessing 
divine elements. It is Dante alone who has consistently presented to us 
the symbolic portraiture of the degrees of sin in its effects upon the soul, 
and has shown us Lucifer “ immersed to his midst in ice,” his pride repel- 
ling all the universe, and thus freezing him with isolation—for warmth is 
the symbol of association—even our clothing warms us by contact, and 
we warm our spiritual capacities into activity by association, contact with 
other souls, so that love is regarded as spiritual warmth. The institution of 
the State and of Civil society, of the family, and still more the institution 
of the Church, weave for human life a spiritual clothing—the universal - 
enwrapping the particular—and preserve vital heat within it. 

If these views are correct, it is not wonderful that the great fathers of 
the Christian church, who have seen this principle of grace revealed as 
the ground of true life and the solvent word that alone explains creation, 
have laid so much stress upon it as to make it seem often as the exclusive 
principle rather than the inclusive principle. Hence justice has been 
opposed to grace and stern legality made to stand over against grace, sim- 
ply because the principle of grace was interpreted in a one-sided manner. 
Then, too, freedom has been thrust back as if it had been impossible with 
divine sovereignty; when, in fact, it is grace alone that makes free- 
dom possible. For freedom is participation in the form of the absolute, 
and hence the realization of independence which alone can be conceived 
through the idea of love or grace which freely imparts itself to others 
and lives in their living. 

Even the knowing or consciousness is made possible through the partici- 
pation in the divine. “ We see all things in God,” says Malebranche, 
but the remark is not original with him, for it is simply a statement of 
the doctrine that he had learned in the Catholic teaching of the college 
of La Marche and of the Sorbonne. For four hundred years the Catholic 
schools had been teaching the doctrines of Aquinas and Albertus Magnus, 
which taught that the very simplest form of knowing, the simple sensu- 
ous certitude, is a consciousness that the me and the not-me are united in 
one predicate—that of BEING—which is perceived to be both subjective 
and objective at once, the ground of the me and of the not-me. This is 
“lux intelligibilis”” which Aquinas speaks of (in librum Boet. de Trin., Qu. 
1). He says that this intuition of Being in the first act of sense-percep- 
tion is an intuition of God (in an imperfect manner it is true, but still) 
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the knowing of that which is utterly universal as regards any mere sub- 
jective point of view. He calls this knowing of the primal intuition 
whereby all knowing of things becomes possible INTELLIGERE. (Ob- 
jectum intellectus est ens vel verum commune.—Quaest. lv, Art. I, Summa 
I.) This common or universal principle which is the criterion of truth 
is that through which we reduce the unknown objects to known ones— 
resolving them by means of this common principle which is both subject- 
ive and objective (Illud quod primo intellectus concipit quasi notissimum, 
et in quo omnes conceptiones resolvit, est ens.—Quaest. Disp., quaest. I, 
De Veritate, Art. I). 

This primary category of the mind through which we cognize (see 
Jour. Spec. Phil. for Jan., 1879, page 90; also Introd. to Phil., Chap. iii, 
page 115 of Jour. Spec. Phil., Vol. I) is, according to Italian philosophy, 
a divine light, the intuition of God as the Absolute, although, of course, 
only the most incomplete act of knowing possible, because it cognizes 
merely the abstract being and not the concrete nature of the divine. Yet 
it is grace, inasmuch as it imparts itself, reveals itself to the mind, and 
makes the mind see itself and its object in the light (lumen) thus given 
it. The retention of this insight by the Italians has kept them from the 
tendency to subjective idealism, like that of Berkeley and Hume, and has 
made the German philosophy proceeding from Kant seem to them a most. 
unwarranted procedure, for the reason that it solves a difficulty that is 
itself purely imaginary. For why should it solve subjective idealism by 
admitting it and then proceeding to construct the world according to it, 
when all subjective idealism rests on a mistake in regard to the first and 
most simple act of knowing? For, according to the psychology of the 
school that comes down from Thomas Aquinas, the category of Being is 
seen to be both subjective and objective at once, and this perception is 
what constitutes cognition. Hence cognition cannot be merely subjective 
when it relates to the recognition of objects. 

Connected with this idea in psychology is the ontological proof of the 
existence of God by Saint Anselm. This sets out by showing that in all 
cognition there is implied the idea of a Totality to which all our ideas 
are referred, asa norm. “TIllud quo majus cogitari non potest” is the 
thought of the totality and the thought of God as to its general form, but 
an inadequate thought, only the true first condition in the thought of 
God. This thought of the totality becomes the thought of God, ade- 
quately, in proportion as the determining thoughts are added which make 
our idea clear as to the attributes of God. The idea of totality involves 
that of independence and freedom, as well as that of self-determination ; 
and self-determination involves, again, that of self-consciousness and will. 
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It is true that the concreter ideas of consciousness and will are not directly 
involved, so that one can see them immediately following from the state- 
ment of the former, but, nevertheless, they follow as strictly, though by © 
many intermediate steps. The opponents of the ontological proof of 
God always assume the same standpoint that the proof assumes, but 
naively overlook the fact and make the proof to be merely fanciful. 
Gaunilo asserts that the thought of the lost island in the Atlantic does 
not prove its real existence, wherefore Anselm’s “Than which no greater 
can be thought” is a concept which does not imply necessary existence. 
But this very objection rests on the assumption that Anselm’s concept 
may be a merely subjective one, and that there may be an objective 
which transcends it, and that the objective plus the subjective make up 
the totality. He would not find it possible to think a greater than the 
totality, nor to think the totality otherwise than as existent. “The All 
exists,” is the purport of Anselm’s assertion. To this he adds that the 
All is perfect (because it lacks nothing, there being nothing outside it for 
it to need; and, besides this, it is no becoming or process of development 
because it is total and has arrived at its goal—only finite time can sepa- 
rate that which is potential from its realization, and in a totality this time 
has been long since transcended). He concludes, too, that the All is 
good (for good implies self-end and self-mediation for that end, and in 
the totality there can be no conflict of end and means with the self). The 
totality is God, therefore, and the thought of it underlies all thinking—even 
the thinking of the fool, who says in his heart that there is no God. But 
the All must not be taken in the sense of a mere collection—a “tout en- 
semble,” as the French call it. Such a totality would be only quantitative 
unity, which would, however, be soon modified in thought into the idea 
of a process of determination of each part by the influence of the totality 
of conditions in the world. This would result in the idea of fate or blind 
Power, which, as a universal might, destroyed the particular beings of the 
world. The further thought upon the nature of fate would discover that 
self-determination was the basis to any possible form of totality, and 
hence that the totality must be personal and free, and that a world of 
particular beings with origination, change and decay, was to be explained, 
not as a part of the totality, but as its manifestation, as its creation. Then 
would follow the thought of the creation of beings which reflect the total 
or absolute person, and finally thought would begin to understand the 
world in which it finds itself. Tue Eprror. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


An Inrropuction To THE Puitosopuy or Reticion. By Joun Cainp, D. D., Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. Glasgow: James Maclehose, 
1880. ‘ 

The substance of this book, as the author tells us, was delivered as the ‘“ Croall Lec- 
ture” for 1878-79. He acknowledges obligations to many works bearing on his 
theme, but “Above all, to Hegel’s Philosophie der Religion, a work to which he has 
been more largely indebted than to any other book.” Thoughtful readers of this book 
will express equally warm obligations to this labor of Principal Caird, if we mistake 
not. It is a work which will find its place in the hands of sober-minded men and 
women in all English-speaking countries, for the unrest of scepticism has affected so 
many that there is no longer a demand for religious books of simple devotion, but there 
must be something to appeal to the intellect. The theoretical soul must not be divorced 
from religious participation. And is this not good—that there should be a wholeness 
in religion, that the intellect, too, should arrive at piety, as well as the will and the affec- 
tions? If the intellect thinks materialism, while the heart loves God the Spirit, the 
mind will be like that house swept and garnished, which, however, is soon to be filled 
with the devils which scepticism brings along with it. There never was a greater mis- 
take than that which supposes that religion may exist in the heart, while impiety of 
thought flourishes side by side. The Christian religion is a religion which carries with 
it a view of the world (the Germans call it a “‘ Welt-Anschauung”’), and it is impossible 
to separate this view of the world, or intellectual religion, from that feeling which the 
heart is to have, and which is to be the essential part of religion, For example, let us 
suppose a pious man who reads and believes Professor Bain’s books on the brain as the 
producer of mind, and who comes to hold that there is no hereafter for the soul—that 
there is no soul, but only a function of brain and nerves. What can his heart say to 
itself in view of this conviction? Certainly nothing that can sound like Christianity. Or, 
suppose that one reads Feuerbach and Strauss, and comes to think that the entire Chris- 
tian history is a myth—in short, that all religious histories base themselves upon nat- 
ural phenomena, if not on “‘ sun-myths,” then on historical experiences. The Christian 
world is responsible for the perpetual readjustment of its theoretical view of the world 
so that there shall be no error without its refutation, no unworthy view of the soul 
without the true view grounded in its place. The intellect is not to be regarded, 
either, as a bée noire—as something which is unessential to religion, and which were 
better avoided altogether in religion if possible. Such a view would look upon theol- 
ogy as only a necessary evil, and would, in fact, imply a theory which made God not an 
intellect, not a God of truth, but only a God of goodness and love, only a blind good- 
ness and love. This view forgets, when it thinks of piety in ancient times—of piety 
which said “Credo ut intelligam,” or even “ credo quia impossibile”—how that such 
piety took its view of the world from Christianity, and thought nature as perpetually 
the theatre of divine manifestation, and human history as immediate revelation of 
divine providence. If we in modern times have come to look upon nature as manifes- 
tation of Law, it is indispensable that we shall readjust our view of the world and learn 
to recognize the conscious personality of God in the world of laws, just as our fellow- 
Christians of the ninth century did recognize him in the immediate events of daily life. 
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In the ten chapters of this work Principal Caird treats first of the function of philoso- 
phy and the criticism of the organ of knowledge; next of the objections to the scien- 
tific treatment of religion, with especial reference to the theories of the unknowable 
and the relativity of knowledge; with further reference to the theory of immediate or 
intuitive knowledge versus logical or mediated knowing; and, further, with reference 
to the view which holds that revelation excludes the activity of reason. (The very ac- 
ceptance of a revelation implies the activity of the intellect, and that the intellect be 
guided in its interpretation by consistent intellectual views. Without the highest ex- 
ercise of the reason the revelation may be misunderstood—in fact, is certain to be mis- 
understood.) The necessity of religion is shown to be the necessity, which underlies 
the intellect, of tracing out “‘the steps of that process by which the finite spirit tran- 
scends its own finitude and rises into communion with the things unseen and eternal ”— 
to show, in other words, how it is necessary to mind, to relate itself to God, and to de- 
termine that idea of God which its religious experienc? involves. He next discusses 
the proofs of the existence of God, and shows the real significance of the famous proofs 
that satisfied the intellect once, but are now not regarded with faver. In his sixth chap- 
ter he comes to treat of the nature of the religious consci:usness, as containing feeling, 
and knowledge as well. He proceeds to show the defects of the representative or fig- 
urative form of knowledge—how it proves to be inadequate for grasping the unity of 
spiritual subjects and for solving their seeming contradictions. In Chapter VIII he 
examines the expedients of the discursive intellect for giving unity to knowledge, and 
shows the falsity of pantheism and anthropomorphism as theories of the relation of the 
human to the divine. He defines the province of morality, distinguishing it from re- 
ligion, and closes his treatise with showing the relation of the transient to the perma- 
nent in religion—the contribution of history to religion, and the contribution of philoso- 
phy toit. We give the following quotations: 

“ Morality is, and from its nature can be, only the partial solution of the contradic- 
tion between the natural and the spiritual; and its partial or incomplete character may 
be said, in general, to arise from this, that while the end aimed at is the realization of 
an infinite ideal, the highest result of morality is only a never-ending approximation to 
that ideal. It gives us, instead of the infinite, only the negation of the finite.” “The 
spiritual life of man, as we have said, rests on the fact that reason or self-consciousness 
is the form of an infinite content, and has in it the never-ceasing impulse to make the 
actual life adequate to its ideal form.” ‘I am not one individual in a world of indi- 
viduals, having a will of my own which is not theirs, as they have wills which are not 
mine, so that where my will ends their will begins; but, on the contrary, it is in ceasing 
to have a will of my own—to will only what pertains to my private, exclusive self, in 
entering into the life, identifying my will with the will and welfare of others—that I re- 
alize my own spiritual nature and become actually what, as possessed of a moral will, 
Iam potentially, A'‘l truth is knowable as my knowledge, all good is willable as my 
will; and in the impossibility of being determined by anything foreign to my thought 
and will, of being negated by any thing or being in which I am not at the same time 
affirmed, lies the infinitude of man’s spiritual nature.” ‘ Religicn rises above morality 
in this, that while the ideal of morality is only progressively realized, the ideal of relig- 
ion is realized here and now. In that act which constitutes the beginning cf the relig- 
ious life—call it faith, or trust, or self-surrender, or by whatever name you will—there 
is involved the identification of the finite with a life which is eternally realized.” ‘For 
religion is the surrender of the finite will to the infinite, the abnegation of all desire, 
inclination, volition, that pertain to me as this private individual self, the giving up of 
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every aim or activity that points only to my exclusive pleasure or interest, the absolute: 
identification of my will with the will of God. Oneness of mind and will with the di- 
vine mind and will is not the future hope and aim of religion, but its very beginning 
and birth in the soul.” 


Tue Repvstic or Gop: an Institute or By Mutrorp, LL.D. Bos- 

ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1881. 

Spinoza has left as his most important contribution to the history of philosophy a 
few technical expressions, such a3 causa sui, infinitum actu, infinitum imaginationis, sub 
specie eternitatis, and the like, some of which are borrowed from earlier writers—as. 
Giordano Bruno, for example. The phrase “sub gpecie eternitatis” is not only de- 
scriptive of the form in which all universal and necessary ideas appear to us, but it 
paints for us the subjective state of mind in which such ideas are contemplated. The 
book of Dr. Mulford on Theology, named above, is one which may be said to be “sub 
specie eternitatis,” in that it fixes its mind on the contemplation of God, and proceeds 
from the first page to the last without distracting itself by consideration of the stand- 
points of finite, discursive reasoning. It, therefore, appears to the latter standpoint as 
if it were wholly dogmatic, and even lacking in proper respect for the difficulties of 
conception which the latter finds in studying Christian theology. Notwithstanding this 
appearance, we must protest that this book contains more illumination of the dark and 
difficult points in theology than any other book of its epoch. It is one of the fruits of 
slow growth, from the mind of a man who ponders his subject for a decade, looking at 
its various phases from every conceivable standpoint, and looking quite through all the 
partial views before he begins to put his own thoughts into shape as a book. He has 
found a point of view whence the infinitely various attitudes of discursive reflection 
may all be seen at one glance, und harmonized by the larger synthesis which comple- 
ments them, and thus refutes them as theories of the subject. Dr. Mulford’s book on 
our national form of government, published many years since (“‘ The Nation,” 1870), 
is a book of the same style and method of composition, and of a like elevation in in- 
sight. It treats all partial views from the standpoint of the ideal nation, and is able to 
criticise the one-sidedness of imperfect theories from that view sub specie eternitatis. 

Truth is not something that can be immediately received as soon as it is expressed 
in language. There is not such a thing as expressing profuund philosophic or religious 
truth in language “so clear and simple” that the fool (insipiens) can understand it. 
It is true enough that he who runs may read—many things, doubtless, but of all that 
he reads he may not understand one jot or one tittle. The seeing of truth sub specie 
eternitatis requires the third stage of knowing. There is sense-perception, reflection, 
speculative knowing. The sense-perception knows things out of their relations; re- 
flection knows them only in their relativity and dependence; the speculative knows 
them in the totality of their relations, and this alone is true knowing. 

Dr. Mulford reviews, in his first chapter, the arguments for the being of God, and 
points out the defects of the reasoning as usually conducted. This is done, however, 
not in a negative manner, but in view of the true insight which sees that the being of 
God is a postulate of all knowing whatsoever. (See the article on “The Philosophy of 
Religion,” in this number, in the Notes and Discussions.) For the first act of cognition 
is one that recognizes Being as the common predicate for both subject and object, and 
therefore recognizes Being as an Absolute category, valid to theextent of the reality of 
the absolute ; for it transcends the mere subject which is opposed to an object, and 
likewise transcends the object as a mere alterum of consciousness. Hencethe category 
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of Being postulates an Absolute which is neither me nor not-me in limited identity, but 
which is the identity of both as regards being the totality in which each participates, 
but which both do not constitute. “Man is conscious of the being of God, and lives 
and acts in this consciousness, and the reality of the being of God so comes to him.” 
He dismisses Kant’s refutation of Saint Anselm’s ontological proof in a quiet way, with 
the remark that Kant assumes the difference between thought and being, a difference 
which holds only in case of finite things—‘imperfect and incomplete things.” The 
idea of God differs from the idea of things, inasmuch as it is the idea of that, than 
which there can be none greater, using the language of Anselm. God is totality, not a 
being over against some other. It is true that other beings exist, but only in so far as 
He gives them being and sustains them. There are thus two orders of Being—primi- 
tive and independent, and secondary or dependent. God alone belongs to the first, and 
his creation to the second. He gives to some a mere transient existence (sub epecie 
temporis), and to others the form of spiritual beings with freedom and progressive real- 
ization of himself (sub specie eternitatis). ‘The idea and the being of God are one. 
In Him is the oneness of the ideal and the real.” The ideal and real in God are one 
simply because of his totality. Any being whose ideal or potentiality is different from 
his reality cannot be an abiding form, but only a transient being which is in a state of 
change or development. But such a being would not be God, but would presuppose 
God as the ground of its possibility. 

The style of Dr. Mulford is that of Aristotle, the review and criticism of the stand- 
points of reflection from the insight into the comprehension of the totality. The true 
itself is that which furnishes the only basis for criticism. Everywhere the book gives 
evidence that its author knows well the great affirmative results of German philosophy. 
Any one who possesses the thought of Aristotle can easily get at the secret of Hegel, 
but those who fail to see the Greek solution, and who miss the Christian idea, will not 
get more than pantheism from the German philosophy. 

In his second chapter Dr. Mulford comes to the consideration of the nature of God. 
God is self-determined, and is therefore personal. The thought of God as quo majus 
cogitari non potest, or as the total, implies his self-determination. His determination 
can come from no other source, for there is no other source than the total, and He is. 
therefore determined by himself, or else altogether undetermined. But an altogether 
undetermined God would be unconscious, and without attributes of any sort—a Brahm 
whose being is formless, so that he is neither good nor bad, holy nor wicked—an utter 
indifference to himself and to whatever else there may be. God is self-determined or 
else nothing. “The personality of God docs not involve limitation; the only limita- 
tion is self-limitation—the limit which it sets in its own self-limitation.” ‘ Personality 
does not involve limitation. . . . Personality with God is the same as personality in 
man, . . . the personality of God, however, being infinite. Thought and will with 
him are one. God suffers the limitations of the finite that man may rise to the life 
that is infinite.” ‘The personality of man has its foundation in the personality of 
God.” Personality grounds also the relation of man to God, and is the condition of 
the communion of man with God. The realization of personality brings man nearer: 
to God. Through the deeper knowledge of himself, through self-knowlege, man comes 
to the knowledge of God.” ‘The personality of God is also the foundation and the 
condition of the freedom of man, The self-determination of God in righteousness and 
freedom is the ground of the self-determination of man.” Immortality, too, is con- 
ditioned on this personality of God. “The personality of God is the ground of the 
continuous being of the personality of man.” 
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So, too, the divine attributes are involved in the fact of his personality. ‘‘God is 
person ; the chiefest attribute of God is freedom; he is the self-determined one, his 
determination is the perfect manifestation of himself; this is the significance of the will 
of God; the holiness of God is the central principle in that will, the principle in which 
he cannot become other than bimself; the righteousness of God is the assertion of 
that will on the earth ; the love of God is the expression of a person toward those who 
are persons,” 

In chapter third Dr. Mulford discusses the precedent relations of religion and 
philosophy to the revelation of God. He quotes the definitions of religion given 
by Van Osterzee, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hagenbach, and others, and then proceeds 
to discriminate philosophy from religion: ‘The process of the one is in thought, of the 
other in worship; the one moves through reflection, the other through emotion ; but 
each, in its development, involves the other, as it has for its aim the truth.” Hegel 
had said: “The object in philosophy is upon the whole the same as in religion. In 
both, the object is truth, in that supreme sense in which God, and God only, is truth.” 
He now comes to his great distinction: ‘ The Revelation of and in Christ is not a reli- 
gion, aud it is not a philosophy.” This paradox turns out to be the expression of a 
very important truth. He cistinguishes religion from a revelation in the fact that reli- 
gion means a ritual rather than a revelation. Maurice is quoted as saying: “‘ In other 
books you have the records of a religion. You are told how « people introduced this 
worship and that ceremony; how their priests enforced new propitiations; bow their 
soothsayers told them of services that they had neglected. Here you have nothing of 
the kind. All the religion which the priests of the people introduced—the worship on 
hills and in groves, the calves, the ultars to a Baal—is noticed to be denounced: a 
righteous king proves his righteousness by sweeping it away.” Both the Old Testa- 
ment and the New reveal God, and do not set up a ritual merely. ‘‘Not here nor at 
Jerusalem; they that worship the father must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
“He that doeth the will shall know the doctrine.” ‘‘ Christ institutes no cultus of 
worship, and prescribes no system of dogma. There is no suggestion of form of wor- 
ship or formula of doctrine. The blessing which he gives is of those who act and suf- 
fer in the life of humanity. It is of the gentle, of those who mourn, of those who suf- 
fer persecution for righteousness, of those who hunger after righteousness.” “The 
difference between the revelation of the Christ and all religions is ultimate. But it 
consists with the fact that this revelation is manifested to and in humanity.” 

In succeeding chapters he speaks of The Revelation of God, of His Revelation in the 
Christ, of The Conviction of the World, of the Revelation of Heaven to the World, the 
World’s Justification and Redemption, and The Life of the Spirit. 

“This revelation is the revelation of God ; it is from God, but primarily it is of God.” 
So that God is no longer a far-off being, transcending consciousness and unknowable by 
man; He reveals his own being and will to man. “It says: ‘Fear not; there is noth- 
ing hidden which shall not be known,’” “Its revelation is through the light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 

This revelation comes as a person in Christ. “ This revelation is not in a life that is 
external to God, or external to man.” 

“The consequence of wickedness is eternal punishment, and this is the assertion of 
an immutable principle. The punishment is eternal. But to identify this with an ir- 
revocable doom is to set a finite limit to the divine redemption and to its perfect reali- 
zation. It brings a section of the human race into an ultimate condition of fate, and 
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not of freedom. The spiritual law is eternal, but not the necessary continuance in sin 
of one child of earth and time.” 

“To the enquiry, ‘ Are there few that be saved ?’ the answer is: Strive to enter in 
at the strait gate. ... It asserts that he that believeth shall be saved; and he that 
believeth not shall be condemned. . . . It does not assert in any moment, for any man, 
in the here or in the hereafter, an irrevocable dcom, Its end is to save man from sin 
and from the doom involved in sin. It does not place any without hope; it makes 
hope a virtue, difficult as all virtue is in this world, but still one with faith and love; 
and if il'usive, then also faith and love, for which the same ground and end is revealed, 
are illusive.” 


Kant anp nis Eneuish Critics: a Comparison oF Critical AND Empirical 
Losopuy. By Joun Warson, M. A., LL. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Canada. Glasgow: James Maclehose, St. Vincent Street, Pub- 
lisher to the University. 1881. 


This being the centennial year of the publication of the Kantian Critique, we have 
many books relating to the famous critical system, as well as celebrations, in a more 
formal manner, of that great event in the history of modern philosophy. The study of 
Kunt is being cultivated by the schools of thinkers who have close affinity to material- 
ism, as well as by the spiritualistic thinkers. The physiological psychologists must 
needs try their skill at refuting the supposed demonstrations of the Critique of Pure 
Reason in order to disarm their opponents, the believers in the soul as a separate 
entity apart from the body. But all who are interested in moral philosophy are bound 
to study Kant as the founder of ethics on a stable foundation. The philosophy of 
ethics is the only positive result of the Kantian system. 

This work by Professor Watson may be divided into three parts—which, however, 
are not formally separated from one another—viz.: a statement and defence of Kant’s 
Theory of Knowledge, a criticism of English empirical philosophy, as represented by 
Spencer and Lewes, and an examination of Kant’s own theory, conceived in the spirit 
of the Hegelian philosophy. The first chapter contains an exposition of the problem 
and method of the Critique oj Pure Reason, and also a defence of the critical or 
“transcendental” method against the animadversions of Mr. A. J. Balfour, whore 
Defence of Philosophic Doubt will be familiar to some of our readers. The prob- 
lem of philosophy, according to Mr. Balfour, is to show “how much of what pre‘ends to 
be knowledge we must accept as such, and why ?” and the transcendental method con- 
sists in showing that we cannot admit the reality of the simplest perception without 
seeing that such principles as those of substance and causality are “involved” in them. 
To this view our author replies that Mr. Balfour has failed to see that Kant does not 
admit the superior validity of immediate perception, but, on the contrary, argues that a 
purely immediate perception is not a constituent in the intelligible world at all, and 
hence that to attempt any deduction of a philosophic principle from such a datum is 
absurd. The force of the critical argument is, therefore, altogether missed when it is 
supposed to lie in reasoning from, immediate sensation to universal principles! Kant 
rather maintains that, us immediate sensation is not knowledge, but. only an element in 
knowledge, intelligence must inform sensation before there can be any knowable world 
for us. In the second chapter the basis of mathematical truth, as expounded by Kant 
ia the Critique and the Prolegomena, ia stated, and it is contended, as against 
Mr. Henry Sidgwick, that Kant has only one method of refuting psychological idealism, 
his argument in both cuses being that, on the supposition that knowledge is reducible 
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to a mere series of passing feelings, we should not have a knowledge even of the self 
as the subject of such feelings, since the self can only be known as an object in so far 
as we contrast with it a permanent world in space. Chapter III contains a full 
statement of the Deduction of the Categories and the Schematism of the Understand- 
ing, and points out what, in Kant’s view, is the philosophical justification of the 
absoluteness of the laws of nature as embodied in the special sciences. In the 
next chapter Lewes’s conception of Psychology is compared with that of Kant, 
and a full examination of the empirical origin of knowledge, as held by the former, 
is made. In contrast to Lewes’s view, that sensation and consciousness are functions 
of the organism, it is pointed out that, unless by an abuse of terms, the organism can- 
not be regarded as the subject of knowledge, but only connotes physical and physio- 
logical properties. The “ psychogeny ” of Lewes is also held to rest upon a confusion 
between the transmission in a modified form of organic structure with the transmission 
of self-consciousness, The author then goes on to indicate Kant’s reason for distin- 
guishing between “ mathematical” and “dynamical” principles, and contends, as 
against Dr. Stirling, that the principles of judgment are not subsequent to actual 
knowledge, but logically prior to it. The half unconscious evolution of those princi- 
ples, as set forth by Kant, is pointed out, the progress being from the less to the more 
complex of them. Chapter VI contains a statement of the “ proofs” of the principles 
of judgment, and a good deal of space is devoted to the accurate characterization of 
the proofs of substances and causality, about which there has been so much controversy 
of late. The next chapter is a further illustration of the same subject, and contains 
replies to the objections advanced to the proofs of Substance and Cause by Balfour and 
Stirling. Those objections are held to arise from an imperfect conception of the 
critical character of the proofs—i. e., from not.seeing the transformation in the ordi- 
nary dualism of intelligence and nature effected by Kant. The following chapter is 
devoted to Kant’s metaphysic of nature, or categories of reflection, and contains the 
fullest statement of the contents of the Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissen- 
schaft that has as yet appeared in English. In Chapter IX a comparison is drawn be- 
tween the third chapter of Spencer’s First Principles and the treatise analyzed in the 
preceding chapter. The method of Spencer is shown to be analytic or dogmatic, while 
the method of Kant is synthetic or critical. The comparison of Kant and Spencer is 
continued in the next chapter, in which the Noumenon of the one and the Unknowable 
of the other are shown to have only a superficial 1 bl Sp ’s self-contra- 
dictory doctrine of the relativity of knowledge is earefully examined, and its source in his 
imperfect psychology is pointed out. The third part of the work, as contained in the 
last two chapters, consists of an examination of Kant’s own theory of Knowledge. The 
provisional character of the contrast of the “ manifuld”’ as “ given”? and the “ forms ” 
as ‘‘ originated,” and of a posteriori and a priori Knowledge; the want of development 
in Kant’s general theory; the absence of connection in the system of categories, and 
especially in those of Substance, Cause, and Reciprocity, and the untenability of the 
contrast of “pure” and ‘“ mixed” categories—forms the subject of the first of these 
chapters. The last chapter of all contains a very complete examination of the various 
elements of Knowledge distinguished by Kant, and endeavors to show in what points 
his doctrine, while right in principle, is burdened by “ incoherent elements incompatible 
with its unity and completeness.” . 

We think that Dr, Watson has done well in taking up Kant’s metaphysic of nature 
and in discussing it in the light of the criticism from the standpoint of the physiolc- 
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gists. The views of Kant are in themselves of the greatest interest, but as related to 
the subjective idealists, as well as to the evolutionists, they are a sufficient fortress. 
The minute analysis of the fundamental concepts of nature and the pbysical world of 
matter and force, furnishes the best field on which to overthrow the theories of Ma- 
terialism, and to discomfit mere idealism, so-called. The conception of matter as a 
synthesis of attractive and repulsive forces; the refutation of the atomists ; the correct 
idea of quantity of matter, as correlative of quantity of motion ; the three laws of Me- 
chanics; the relativity of motion and what follows from this fact—all this relates 
vitally to the labors of the English school of evolutionists in so far as they have under- 
taken to treat of first principles. Dr. Watson has presented these things with great 
clearness, and, we think, opened a new and very important phase of the Kantian doc- 
trine for discussion. 


Die Gescuicnte. Von C. L. Micnerer. 2 Bande. Berlin, 1881. 


This is the final work in Professor Michelet’s extensive System der Philosophie als 
exacter Wissenschaft. The publication of the system was begun five years ago, and 
three volumes have appeared before the present, viz.: Logik, Naturphilosophie, and 
Geistesphilosophie. The first of the two volumes composing the Philosophy of His- 
tury is devoted to the primeval world, the Orient and Greece; the second to Rome, 
Christian Europe, America, and the future. The brief introduction contains Pro- 
fessor Michelet’s definition of his work, an interesting discussion of the literature of 
the subject, or, rather, of the conceptions of history held by the author’s great pre- 
decessors in this field—Montesquieu, Lessing, Herder, Hegel, ete.—and an explanation 
of his principle of division. The absolute purpose or goal of history Professor Michelet 
pronounces the full realization of truth and freedom. In the working out of this he is 
greatly influenced by the conception most clearly stated by Schiller, that the object of 
man in history is the recovery by reason of what he possessed unconsciously as instinct 
in his primitive condition, and from which he fell. The process is from a state of nat- 
ure, an Eden, through a period of struggle, the present to a future golden age, in which 
the moral conflict shall be ended and the race shall rest in the enjoyment of perfect 
social relations. This process is pronounced to be in accordance with a certain geo- 
graphical principle—and it is in the elaboration of this that most readers will think 
Professor Michelet fanciful, true as the general principle seems to be that ‘‘ Westward 
the course of empire takes its way.” According to him, Japan must have been the 
cradle of the race, and Australia is to be the utopia towards which “Sanct-Humanus” ° 
is irresistibly pressing. This will certainly stir up the local pride of the good people 
of Melbourne and Sydney. Meantime we Americans can take genuine satisfaction in 
the high place which Professor Michelet assigns us for the present and the immediate 
future. We have certainly seen no work emanating from Germany in which the sig- 
nificance of America has been more fully recognized and more intelligently discussed. 
America is the land of the present, and here the principle of political freedom seems 
to Professor Michelet to have been first realized in institutions. ‘ America has attained 
full political majority, which is‘true of no European nation. In Europe it is still 
heroes and statesmen who rise, push to the front, and draw to themselves the majority 
of the people. In America the majority controls the statesman. The statesman is not 
the controller, but the servant of public opinion, as President Lincoln expressly declared 
of himself. ‘A European village,’ says Philaréte Chasles, ‘cannot govern itself; there 
is the priest, the land-owner; there are the heads of the old historical parties, Royal- 
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ists, Republicans, Bonapartists, who manage everything!’ Under the American self- 
government, on the other hand, nothing is expected of the state, but everything from 
the people's own initiative. This is the true democracy.” Professor Michelet discusses 
the social and family life of America—education, the relation of church and state, and 
the leading principles of our constitution—everywhere with clear insight and hearty 
sympathy, touching with enthusiasm upon the general educating influence of our pol- 
ity, and putting in some words of defence for us against some common charges, such, 
for instance, as that of our absorbing devotion to money-making. Europe, he says, 
can scarcely claim to be free from the passion; and this is certainly true of the rich 
man in America, that, far more generally than in Europe, he is not an idler, but em- 
ploys his money in active enterprises which promote the common weal. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Michelet’s praises of us altogether are so unstinted that in self-satisfied enjoy- 
ment of them we have, perhaps, been seduced into dwelling upon them to the neglect 
of more important features of his work. Yet, on the whole, we do not think that there 
is anything more important in it than its clear recognition of America’s political signi- 
ficance ; and those who may be prompted to read it for this will find what of importance 
there is besides, E. D. Mean. 
Boston, Mass. 


Faira anp Freepom. By Stoprorp Brooke. Edited, with an Introduction upon Mr. 
Brooke’s Life and Works, and the significance of his New Movement, by Edwin D. 
Mead. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1881. 

Stopford Brooke’s “ Life of Robertson of Brighton,” and his volumes upon “ Christ 
in Modern Life,” and “ Theology in the English Poets,” have already secured for him a 
large circle of readers in America, and recognition everywhere as one of the finest 
religious thinkers of our time. The editor of the present volume pronounces him 
the greatest preacher that the Church of England has had since Robertson of Brighton ; 
and this high praise does not seem too high. It has not been in the pulpit that Stanley 
bas exerted his greatest influence, and perhaps it was not there that Maurice was most 
powerful, This new volume, selected chiefly from Brooke’s later works, has been pre- 
pared for the special purpose of illustrating his theology, and the general character of 
his religious thought, which have now become matters of such peculiar interest by 
reason of his separation from the Church of England. An appendix contains the 
much-discussed Letter to the Congregation of Bedford Chapel, in which Mr. Brooke 
announced his withdrawal from the Church, and the sermon, “Salt without Savor,” 
in which he more fully stated his reasons fur the step. The casual reader will natur- 
ally turn first to these, and the latter, with its lofty conception of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, and its stirring plea for sincerity, liberty, and the democratic idea, is cer- 
tainly most interesting. Bu: the real vaiue of the book lies in such sermons as the 
second, entitled, ‘God is Spirit,” that upon “The Light of God in Man,” the two upon 
“The Fitness of Christianity for Mankind,” and the series upon “ Immortality.” These 
last are very great sermons. Their discussions of Comtism and Secularism, of the 

; dangers of an absorption in secondary causes, and of those peculiar conditions of our 
present intellectual and social life which have so weakened the belief in immortality 
in so many, ought to have a wide reading. Mr. Brooke is very much of a Fichtean in 
philosophy, and owns his obligation for very much in his argument for immortality 
from the consciousness of the moral law to the Vocation of Man. Mr. Mead’s Intro- 

duction is excellent. E. 


